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EUROPE LOOKS TOWARDS AMERICA 


By Str ARTHUR SALTER 


WAS once present during a debate on questions of 
economic policy in the House of Representatives in 
Washington. I had recently taken part in a long series 
of negotiations at Geneva on similar questions, mainly 

between delegates of European countries, though American 
representatives, or at least representative Americans, had taken 
part in some of them; and I was puzzled by a strange 
difference of atmosphere which I could not at first define. 
Gradually I realised that it was due to something that 
everyone took so much for granted as to be quite unconscious 
of it. At Geneva the speakers had defended policies of 
economic nationalism and trade impediments of every kind 
imposed by their respective countries, had maintained their 
right to continue or increase them, had been very unaccom- 
modating as to any suggestions for a give and take policy 
or the subordination of national policy to a wider world 
interest ; amid many good intentions and some international 
good will, there was much also of the opposite. But of one 
fact no delegate at Geneva was for a moment unconscious. 
He was perpetually aware of the profound repercussions of 
what his own country was doing on the economic fortunes 
of others, as he was of the effect of their policy on the 
national interests he was himself defending. In Washington 
it was just this which—to a European observer—was so 
strikingly absent. The range of the economy directly 
affected by Washington action was so great, most of the 
countries that would be indirectly affected seemed so remote, 
that the debate proceeded almost as if in a world apart. 
There was at once less conscious national selfishness and at 
the same time less consciousness—indeed hardly any—of 
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the interests of other countries. Realising, as no one 
who had come from Geneva could fail to realise, the 
profound impact of American policies upon every quarter 
of the globe, I found an image coming to my mind of 
a great animal of the forest crashing his way through, 
crushing or pushing aside a host of forest life of whose 
very existence it was unaware, not ill-intentioned but only 
unconscious. 

This is so often the dominant note of a European’s 
impression of American policy that I will give two specific 
illustrations. In October, 1933, President Roosevelt wished 
to stimulate American recovery by raising prices. He chose 
to do so by deliberately raising the dollar price of gold. 
Other countries had previously depreciated their currencies 
in terms of gold, sometimes because they could not help it, 
sometimes with the hope of snatching a competitive trade 
advantage for their exports. President Roosevelt’s action 
was completely different in its origin and its motives. A 
favourable balance of payments and great gold reserves 
made the dollar impregnable; the action was therefore 
deliberate, not due to force majeure. But it was certainly not 
inspired by a desire to obtain an unfair advantage in the 
foreign markets. It was designed for an internal purpose ; 
its external effects were, in the mind of the initiator, secondary 
and incidental. Gold, however, as the basis of most countries’ 
currencies, was the most international thing in the world. 
In changing its price the President was using an essentially 
international instrument for a domestic purpose. More than 
that, since the internal economy of the U.S.A. is so much 
greater than its external economy, he was using an instrument 
geared the wrong way; a great (and unintended) external 
effect was required to secure a lesser effect of the kind 
intended. The increase of American prices, which could 
have been secured by other means, though perhaps more 
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slowly, was obtained at the cost of inflicting a new deflation 
on all the countries (such as France, Belgium, Holland, or 
Switzerland) whose currencies were linked at fixed ratios to 
gold. All these countries had, in the preceding six months, 
shown an increased economic activity; all of them, in the 
succeeding six months, showed a decline. 

It would be outside the scope of this article to discuss 
the technical questions involved. I only mention this action 
as an instance of the profound, and unintended, repercussions 
upon other countries of American policy designed for 
domestic purposes. My second illustration enforces the 
point even more strikingly. While gold was the currency 
of most countries, silver fulfilled this function for China. 
For that great country of 400 million people, the price of 
silver was therefore of fundamental importance. For other 
countries it was merely a commodity of very little economic 
significance ; it was, for example, for the U.S.A. a negligible 
item in the general economy of the country—perhaps less 
important, economically, than the production of peanuts. 
But its production happened to be associated with certain 
interests of some political importance. The price of silver 
was therefore raised. There was certainly no intention or 
desire to injure the interests of China. These interests were 
not attacked, they were simply ignored. China was thrust 
into a new depression, profoundly affecting the lives of 
hundreds of millions, as the incidental and unintended 
consequence of a policy of altogether minor importance in 
the general economy of the U.S.A. 

These two examples happen to concern action which 
involved disaster to other countries; but repercussions of 
the opposite kind are equally important. When increased 
prosperity comes to America, however originated, it radiates 
beneficially throughout the world, and the unintended benefits 
are then as great as in other cases are the unintended losses. 
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II 

‘These illustrations will perhaps serve as well as any others 
to indicate the fundamental factor in the relations between 
the U.S.A. and the rest of the world; a combination of 
isolationism in outlook with a profound, unavoidable, 
unintended influence in fact upon the fortunes, the policies 
and ideas of other countries. 

It will be well, before we consider some of the problems 
of current policy, to note briefly the principal causes of this 
paradoxical combination. 

In the first place, the U.S.A. comprise a greater total 
of developed national resources, accumulated wealth and 
industrial capacity than is, or ever has been, within a single 
and continuous section of the globe and a single government. 
This gives at least a potential influence over world affairs 
that is, beyond question, greater than that of any other 
country. 

This strength is, moreover, combined with a degree of 
potential self-sufficiency which is without equal and indeed, 
with perhaps two exceptions, without comparison. This 
does not indeed mean that America’s economic system is 
exempt from external influences ; the world depression was 
a sufficient disproof of that. But it does mean that, at a 
considerable cost and with great loss in the transition, 
America could in time conceivably make herself an almost 
self-contained economy, with no more than a fringe of 
imports which could be secured without great risk of 
complication or involvement in the troubles of others. 

Even more important is the fact that America is, beyond 
all comparison, militarily the least vulnerable of all countries. 
She has neither the danger which small but enviable resources 
bring to the smaller countries of Europe ; or the weakness 
that makes China a continual temptation to Japan; or the 
dependence upon imports and the responsibilities of a 
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dispersed and coveted Empire that constitutes the perpetual 
menace of Great Britain; or the proximity of great armed 
Powers which threatens France and even Russia; or the 
pressure of a growing population with inadequate domestic 
resources which gives a sense of suffocation to Italy, Japan 
and Germany, and tempts them to hazardous ventures. No 
country has, or ever has had, anything approaching the 
immunity from external aggression that America now enjoys. 

To these physical conditions must be added all that 
comes from America’s racial and historical origins. She 
inherits the blood and traditions of European civilisation, 
and has founded her own political system partly upon the 
experience, partly upon reaction from the experience, of 
European states. The result has been an experiment in 
federalism, which is one of the greatest contributions in 
history to the art or science of government, based upon a 
profound belief in the rule of law and a profound distrust 
of systems of autocracy. 


Ii 

The principal political ideas of America are not mainly 
the result of either race or individual qualities, but of these 
physical conditions and historical origins and experience. 

The American is pacific, non-imperialistic, internationally 
benevolent and philanthropic, and isolationist, as perhaps 
most men would be if they were equally rich in natural 
resources, equally secure from external danger, and fortunate 
enough to have started their national history with a stable 
and, in its main framework, an appropriate, political 
constitution. 

Conscious, moreover, of his happier fortune, he is 
naturally inclined to pursue a policy of isolation in proportion 
as the misfortunes and dangers of other countries increase. 
Other countries which would benefit from American partici- 
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pation in world affairs, and Americans who would like their 
country to exercise an influence proportionate to its strength 
may regret this. But it is useless either to cavil or to exaggerate 
the legitimate arguments that may be urged against 
isolationism. 

An Englishman, who considers the interacting forces, and 
changing policy, of his own country, even though it is 
separated from the Continent by twenty miles and not three 
thousand, and is dependent upon external resources and 
responsible for the maintenance of a dispersed Empire as 
America is not, has no excuse for not understanding why 
America stands aloof from a world system, and draws further 
away when her participation is most needed. It is true that 
America would benefit by the maintenance of peace and 
cannot secure exemption from the economic consequences of 
another great war. But it does not follow necessarily that 
it would be worth her while, in order to diminish the danger 
of war, to accept responsibilities which would involve her 
participation if war comes. It is true that America was 
drawn into the last war. But it does not follow that she 
could not, by deliberate policy, enable herself to stand out 
of the next one. The case against isolationism, which is 
nevertheless a strong one, is based upon other grounds. 
In particular, it is not because her involvement in a war is 
in any case inevitable that America can be expected to take 
risks to prevent it. Rather, it is because she is at once so 
strong and so invulnerable that she could take action which 
might be decisive in averting war, while still remaining free, 
if war came, to decide either to participate or to stay out. 


IV 
The general considerations just set out indicate at once 
the decisive potential influence of America in world affairs 
and the limiting conditions of any practicable policy designed 
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to arrest at an early stage any movement towards a dangerous 
crisis in the international situation. 

On any near and narrow view of her interests America 
may well be inclined, and probably a majority of her people 
ate now inclined, to subordinate almost every other con- 
sideration to a desire to avoid entanglement. 

On a wider view, however, there are powerful reasons 
which may, in time—if time is allowed—modify this position. 
Even though America can “contract out” in the sense 
that she can keep out of actual participation in another great 
war, she certainly cannot isolate herself from the consequences. 
She suffered with the rest of the world (and even more than 
most countries) from the effects of the world depression, of 
which the principal causes are certainly to be ascribed to the 
last great war. A particularly foolish legend has in recent 
years been circulated to the effect that her economic troubles 
during the depression were due to the fact that she participated 
in the war. This is a complete illusion. Her troubles were 
due not to the fact that she participated but to the fact that 
there was a war. The war created forces which strained, and 
overstrained, the economic and financial system on which 
the fortunes of every country depend. Those who fought, 
and those who did not, have equally suffered from these 
recent consequences—a Switzerland, for example, as much 
as a Belgium. Even countries, therefore, which contemplate 
standing out of another war, if it should come, have a strong 
inducement (though, of course, it is not so strong as that 
of countries which would necessarily be combatants) to 
exert their influence in favour of the forces that make for 
peace. And, as already suggested, America’s strength and 
natural invulnerability are so exceptional that she could 
exercise a great, and perhaps decisive, influence without 
substantially increasing her risks of being involved against 
her wish in war, if it comes. 
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The prospect of a recurrence of economic dislocation is 
not, however, the only, and perhaps not the principal reason 
for modifying a purely isolationist policy. 

The profound underlying force which determined 
America’s policy before was her sympathy with the side 
which on the whole seemed to represent the cause of freedom 
against militant autocracy. As events are now developing, 
a similar issue becomes even clearer ; and if America realises, 
as she may, that she can exercise a decisive influence in such 
a way as to turn the scales in favour both of freedom and 
of peace, she may decide that it is worth taking the not very 
great risk involved in doing so, and indeed that, on a balance 
of risks, this is to her national advantage. 

This consideration is likely to be reinforced in time by 
another, as she becomes more conscious of the responsibility 
that properly attaches to her great position in the world. 
Perhaps the most distinctive and constructive idea of our 
age is that all wealth, and all power, whether in private 
or public hands, involves a corresponding responsibility for 
its use in the public interest. America’s power is such that 
it must determine the fate of the world; and every 
opportunity is in some measure an obligation. 


Vv 

Let us then enquire along what lines, under these 
conditions, it is reasonable to hope that America’s influence 
may develop. 

It will be convenient in doing so to take first a broad 
view of the international situation, extending, say, a decade 
back and forward, and then to look more closely at the 
problem of the moment. 

Since the war a large part of the world has been engaged 
in trying to construct an elementary form of world govern- 
ment, designed to control the issues directly related to the 
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problem of maintaining peace. Till a few years ago this 
attempt was apparently proceeding gradually towards a 
successful result. More recently, the ground gained has 
been lost. It may be regained, whether or not with some 
help from America. Let us first, therefore, consider in what 
form it might be reasonable to expect America’s co-operation 
in a period in which Europe was itself making progress in 
building up some form of collective system. 

In the early years after the war, when this progress was 
being made, many illusions were entertained. It was natural 
to hope that America’s decision not to join the League of 
Nations, determined by so narrow a margin and partly as a 
result of a series of accidents, might be reversed. It is, 
however, very doubtful, in the light of the subsequent 
development of American public opinion, whether full 
membership, even if accepted, could have been maintained. 
In any view of the future—even if European conditions for 
American participation become again as favourable as they 
were before 1931—it will be prudent to make the following 
assumptions as to the limits that will be set by American 
traditions and public opinion: that America will not accept 
the political conditions of the League of Nations; will not 
bind herself beforehand to accept the opinion of other 
nations, however unanimous, as to the merits of any future 
dispute ; will not undertake to participate in any action to 
restrain or penalise an aggressor, even if she should decide 
when the time comes who is the aggressor, and in doing so, 
is in agreement with the rest of the world. I believe that 
most of those who have studied American opinion closely 
will realise that these are necessary assumptions, but that 
within the limits so set a determined President could, at an 
appropriate time and under favourable conditions, secure 
freedom to act with an assurance of public support. The 
most promising line of action under these conditions is not 
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difficult to discern. It would consist in resuming, and some- 
what developing, the policy pursued before the set-back of 
the last few years. The Kellogg Pact, to which not only 
America but the countries which have recently left the 
League remain signatories, proscribes the use of war as an 
instrument of national policy. America could interpret this, 
as she has done on more than one occasion in the past, as 
giving not only a principle by which she will guide her own 
policy, but a criterion by which she will form her opinion 
as to the policy of others ; and make it clear that she intends 
to pursue this course steadily and consistently in future. 
She could next make a regular practice of consulting other 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact when an actual threat of war, 
or war itself, occurs before forming her own opinion. This 
would leave her absolutely free to form her own judgment, 
even if it differed from that of other countries, but would 
give the world the assurance that her opinion was at least 
formed after a full knowledge of the facts. It would not 
involve her in an obligation to take any positive action 
whatever judgment she formed ; and the consultation could 
take place in such a way as not to involve membership of 
the League, or even formal relationship with it, while still 
leaving League members free to utilize their own organisation. 
In addition, she could announce beforehand that, if and when 
she herself came to the conclusion that a given country had 
resorted to war in plain and flagrant breach of its engagements 
under the Kellogg Pact, America, even though unwilling to 
participate in any action to restrain the aggressor, would at 
least refrain from impeding by diplomatic protests the 
collective effort of other countries. It is indeed probable 
that no such impediment would be imposed, but probability 
is not enough. The uncertainty might at any time be a 
decisive factor (as it has been) in preventing countries 
desiring to take collective action from being able to combine 
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in the difficult and hazardous economic measures necessary 
for the purpose. Lastly—and this is perhaps the point upon 
which the issue will turn—it would be highly desirable to 
secure some modification of the “ neutrality” legislation 
which would give the Executive greater discretion, subject 
to agreement by Congress at the earliest opportunity, as to 
the application of the measures for prohibiting supplies to 
combatants. ‘There has been much recent evidence of a 
widespread conviction in America that such a modification 
is required. 


Vi 

In any period in which the countries which still desire a 
collective peace system are actively directing their policy to 
this end, with some apparent prospect of success, action by 
America along the lines indicated in the preceding paragraph 
might again become practicable and would probably in that 
case be of decisive effect in helping their efforts. It will be 
said, however, that that paragraph has been written as if we 
were now in the situation of six years ago, and that the 
situation being now in fact incomparably worse, America 
cannot be expected to pursue this policy. 

This is true. The first fundamental truth to realize is that 
the more successful European countries are in solving their 
own problems the more co-operation they may get from 
America in the task, and that the further they are from this, 
the stronger will be the forces making for American 
isolation. 

If Europe solves four-fifths of its problems, American 
participation is likely to be forthcoming to crown its efforts. 
If Europe is divided into two or more groups of not very 
unequal strength, with a grave danger of war between them, 
America will draw back and the extent of any practicable 
co-operation will be much more limited. 
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This is the situation now. I thought it well to enquire 
first what kind of co-operation might be hoped for in 
conjunction with the rebuilding of a collective system 
because I remain convinced that some system embodying 
this principle is indispensable for the establishment of peace 
on a stable and permanent basis. But co-operation must now 
start much further back than the period reached six years 
ago, and must for the time take a different form. What 
should this be ? 

In political action the opportunities for co-operation are 
likely for the present to be rare and limited in scope. In 
dealing with the problems of the Far Eastern crisis, parallel 
action on some points may be arranged, and the development 
of that crisis may open out further possibilities. This, 
however, is doubtful, and in European affairs political action 
of any kind by America is not in present circumstances to 
be expected. 

There is one line, and one line only, upon which 
co-operation is likely to be practicable on a considerable 
scale, and that is in economic and financial policy. It is 
evident that both the President and Mr. Cordell Hull would 
like to do something to ease the world tension. It is equally 
evident, that whatever they might personally wish, their 
power to exercise an influence by direct political action is 
restricted, indeed, practically annihilated, by the strong 
isolationist and neutralist opinion in Congress and the 
country. This in part accounts for the importance which 
both President and Secretary of State attach to the extension 
of the trade agreements for the reduction of tariffs to other 
countries, in particular Great Britain. But, in addition, 
Mr. Cordell Hull has throughout his term of office been 
patiently and with great skill directing his main efforts to 
removing the impediments to international trade, partly 
because this represents his life-long economic convictions, 
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and partly because he regards (perhaps even to a point of 
exaggeration) economic frictions as the root cause of all 
political tensions. 

It is this situation which gives their importance and 
urgency to the Anglo-American trade negotiations, which 
are likely to be renewed during this autumn and winter. 
The direct and immediate economic consequences of an 
agreement might be—probably would be—comparatively 
modest. But the importance of the political consequences 
can scarcely be exaggerated. This does not mean that 
America would be drawn from economic negotiations into 
political entanglements. She will certainly keep herself 
completely free to resume, or not to resume, the line of policy 
which she was pursuing during Mr. Stimson’s tenure of office. 
But even without any such sequence, the effect on the general 
international situation of an extended economic co-operation 
with America would be very great. An agreement 
between America and Great Britain would be likely to be 
followed, or accompanied, by further co-operation with 
France. 

The tripartite declaration in relation to the franc 
would form the basis of increasing collaboration in both 
financial and economic policy, which would naturally extend 
to the countries most nearly associated with them, the 
“ Sterling” area on the one hand and such countries as 
Switzerland and Czecho-Slovakia on the other. 

A successful development of this kind might transform 
the whole political situation. For in the present balance of 
forces and tendencies in Europe, the visible and successful 
collaboration of the free countries of the Continent with 
each other, the U.S.A. and Great Britain in increasing their 
reciprocal trade, and in consequence their economic strength, 
would be a factor of incalculable value which would 
facilitate the task of their diplomacy in every sphere. 
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Vil 

The international situation, with the danger to peace 
which it involves, of course dominates every issue at this 
moment, and it has determined the perspective of this article. 
Limits of space forbid more than a brief reminder that, 
even if the danger to peace were removed, the collaboration 
of America in concerted action to reduce the risks of a 
recurrence of a world depression would be essential. But 
that is a theme which requires treatment on a more extended 
scale than is now possible. 

It will be well to conclude with an observation as to the 
special position of Great Britain in relation to America. 
Her geographical position, her historic and racial relationship, 
her common language and analogous traditions make her 
obviously the principal medium of communication between 
Europe and the Western Republic. Her close and inescapable 
connection with Europe constitutes half the problem of her 
policy ; her position as the centre of a world sea Empire, 
facing across the Atlantic, constitutes the other half. It 
follows from the first that she shares with France the principal 
role in building up a European system; and from the 
second that the establishment of cordial collaboration with 
America (linked perhaps with the European effort through a 
development of the principles of the Kellogg Pact) is the 
other, and not less important, necessity of her policy. This 
collaboration needs infinite skill and patience upon both 
sides ; but the reward of success is greater than any other 
conceivable policy could offer. For the two great English- 
speaking political entities, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, comprising with its self-governing and dependent 
communities, a greater number of human beings that are, or 
ever have been, brought within a single sovereignty, and the 
Federal Republic, comprising an unequalled and unpre- 
cedented total of economic resources, between them possess 
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a power and influence of incomparable strength. If the 
appropriate form and method of collaboration between them, 
and with other countries, could be found, the problem of 
reducing the economic and political tensions that now 
endanger peace, and re-establishing the defences against war, 
would at once become soluble. 

The resources of both America and Great Britain are still 
growing, and both countries have been impelled by the 
danger of the international situation to devote a larger 
proportion of these resources to military preparations. 
Neither has, however, yet found for itself a clear answer to 
the question; for what purpose, and in support of what 
policy, should this national strength be used? It is not 
impossible that a common answer can be found by both 
countries which is compatible with their respective interests 
and traditions, and with collaboration between them. The 
crucial point is this: Both countries have, with others, 
subscribed to the principle that war should not be used as 
an instrument of national policy. Is this principle to be 
reduced to a nullity by a policy of complete neutrality, 
unconditional and undiscriminating ? Or will that policy be 
so qualified as to enable the influence of the two countries, 
within the limits set by their respective traditions and public 
opinion, to be effectively used to discourage and prevent 
aggressive policy and action when they threaten the peace 
of the world? 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PACIFIC 


By RayMonp LEsiieE BUELL 


S this article is being written, the Japanese army 

has swept the Chinese forces out of the Peiping 

Tientsin area, while the navy has carried hostilities 

into Shanghai. Confronted by a violation of 
treaties and a threat to American interests even mote serious 
than in 1931, the Roosevelt administration has followed a 
policy which, superficially at least, stands in marked contrast 
to that followed by the United States six years ago. During 
the Manchurian crisis Secretary Stimson addressed nine com- 
munications urging the parties not to violate their obligations 
under the Anti-War Pact—five of which were addressed to the 
Japanese government alone. On several occasions Secretary 
Stimson co-operated openly with the efforts of the League of 
Nations in composing the dispute. On January 7, 1932, he 
laid down the non-recognition doctrine in a note to China 
and Japan declaring that the United States did not intend to 
recognize any situation or agreement brought about by means 
contrary to the Pact of Paris. After vainly endeavouring to 
induce the British government to join the United States in 
invoking the Nine-Power Treaty, Secretary Stimson sent his 
letter of February 23, 1932, to Senator Borah which, after 
referring to the Washington Conference, said: “ The willing- 
ness of the American government to surrender its then 
commanding lead in battleship construction and to leave its 
positions at Guam and the Philippines without further forti- 
fication, was predicated upon, among other things, the self- 
denying covenants contained in the Nine-Power Treaty ”— 
which Japan had repudiated. Alone among the Great Powers, 
the United States concentrated its entire fleet in the Pacific. 
In his recent book, The Far Eastern Crisis, Mr. Stimson 
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implies that the presence of the fleet at Hawaii removed the 
danger of a Japanese attack against the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies. Generally during this period the United 
States took a strong stand on behalf of the Washington 
treaties and against Japanese expansion. Owing to the 
reluctance of Britain and France to co-operate fully with the 
United States, and to the unwillingness of the Hoover 
administration to support its protests with economic or 
military sanctions, Japan succeeded in its immediate objective, 
namely, the establishment of the puppet state of Manchoukuo. 

In contrast, the Roosevelt administration to-day has not 
invoked any treaty nor made any public protests to Japan 
against its operations in North China. It has not, openly at 
least, consulted with Britain or co-operated with any group 
of Powers in attempting to protect its own nationals or 
mediate between the two parties. In fact, however, America 
and Britain have worked together more closely in the present 
Far Eastern crisis than at any other time in recent years. 
They have followed “ parallel ” policies of urging the parties 
to compose their differences peacefully. For reasons of 
domestic politics, the Roosevelt administration has not been 
willing openly to associate itself with Britain in a co-operative 
policy. But neither government has wished to go further 
than the other in outright intervention, and a basis for 
stronger co-operation in the future seems to have been laid. 

Through the American Ambassadors in Tokyo and 
Peiping, and through almost daily conferences with the 
Chinese and Japanese Ambassadors in Washington, Secretary 
Hull has continued to lend his influence on behalf of peace. 
On July 12 a State Department communiqué declared that 
both the Chinese and Japanese Ambassadors had been 
informed that “armed conflict between Japan and China 
would be a great blow to the cause of peace and world 
progress.” Four days later Secretary Hull issued a statement 
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laying down 14 “pillars of peace,” reiterating, among 
other things, the principles of sanctity of treaties, economic 
recovery and reduction of armaments, but omitting the use 
of the word “ neutrality.” This statement was circulated to 
every capital in the world, and on August 14 the replies of 
62 nations were published. Although the pronouncement 
did not mention the Orient, Secretary Hull apparently 
desired to mobilize world opinion in this indirect way against 
Japan. But the reception in the press to this rather oblique 
approach was disappointing. Meanwhile, during the present 
crisis, the Asiatic fleet has indefinitely postponed its projected 
trip to Japan ; the administration has announced its intention 
of laying down two new battleships ; it has also concluded 
a new trade agreement with Soviet Russia, while not opposing 
Soviet negotiations for the construction of several battleships 
by American shipbuilding companies. 

Nevertheless, in view of the breakdown of the Stimson 
policy, it is popular to say that the United States has decided 
to give a free hand to Japanese aggression by “ withdrawal ” 
from the Pacific. This statement may be true in the limited 
sense that the United States does not intend to use military 
force to uphold the Washington treaties or to defend the 
independence of China. In this respect, the policy of the 
United States remains substantially what it was at the time 
of the Boxer movement in 1901, when Secretary of State 
Hay wrote: “ We are not at present prepared to attempt 
singly, or in concert with other Powers, to enforce” our 
views with respect to the Orient “by any demonstration 
which could present a character of hostility to any other 
Power.” But in its wider implications the statement is by 
no means correct. For the Roosevelt administration is 
following three fundamental policies which eventually should 
work against Japanese domination of Asia in favour of the 
principles established at the Washington Conference. 
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The first of these policies is the reiteration of the validity 
of the Washington treaties and the open refusal to acquiesce 
in Japanese pretensions. Following the famous statement of 
the Tokyo Foreign Office spokesman on April 17, 1934, 
claiming for Japan the right to act single-handedly in main- 
taining “peace and order in Eastern Asia,” the United 
States in a diplomatic note declared: “In the opinion of 
the American people and the American government, no 
nation can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, 
rightfully endeavour to make conclusive its will in situations 
where there are involved the rights, the obligations, and 
legitimate interests of other sovereign states ”—an indirect 
reference to the Nine-Power Treaty and the Anti-War Pact. 

A second pronouncement was made by Secretary Hull on 
December 5, 1935, at the time of the “ autonomy ” movement 
in North China. In referring to this movement, Secretary 
Hull again declared that the United States adhered to the 
provisions of the treaties to which it was a party and con- 
tinued to “bespeak respect” for these treaties by other 
Powers. This statement followed conferences between 
Under-Secretary of State Phillips and Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
British Ambassador. On the same day Sir Samuel Hoare, 
British Foreign Minister, made a similar declaration. 

A third statement which, while not official, was of 
political importance, was made in the Senate on February 10, 
1936, by Key Pittman, head of the powerful Foreign Relations 
Committee. In the course of this statement he quoted 
Vice-Admiral Takahashi, Commander of the Japanese fleet, 
to the effect that unless the United States renounced its naval 
policy aimed at the expansion and protection of its foreign 
trade, Japan would be forced to extend the cruising radius 
of its fleet to the Dutch East Indies and establish “ foot- 
holds ” in the mandated South Sea Islands. “ Never in the 
history of modern times has such an undiplomatic, arrogant 
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and impertinent statement been volunteered by one holding 
such a position,” said Senator Pittman. “ Of course, Con- 
gress will not be bulldozed into the abandonment of national 
defence, the protection of our legitimate foreign trade, or 
our commerce with China. . .” 

While during the present crisis the United States has 
not invoked any specific treaty, the Roosevelt administration 
has pointedly refused to acknowledge Japan’s claim that 
the Nine-Power Treaty is dead. It has kept the record clear 
as a basis for possible action in the future. Washington has 
declined to consider any agreement admitting Japan’s claim 
to naval parity; it has rejected the British suggestion that 
the non-fortification provisions of the Washington Naval 
Treaty continue in force despite the termination of that 
treaty last December. It has declined to recognize Man- 
choukuo, while remaining cool to the proposal of Premier 
Lyons of Australia for a Pacific pact, and to former Foreign 
Minister Arita’s suggestion for bilateral conversations relative 
to the issues raised by the lapse of the Washington Naval 
Treaty. 

The second fundamental policy of the Roosevelt admini- 
stration has been military and naval preparedness. At the 
time when Secretary Stimson made his protest against the 
Japanese invasion of Manchoukuo the American navy had 
dropped considerably below the 5:5:3 ratio established 
for battleships by the Washington Conference. The Roosevelt 
administration has taken steps to build up the navy and to 
maintain a decided superiority over Japan. The naval 
appropriations of the United States have increased from 
297 million dollars in 1933-4 to 516 million appropriated 
for 1937-8, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. during five 
years. Also showing vast increases, Japan to-day is expending 
about half of its budget upon its army and navy. But 
Japanese military appropriations constitute only about one- 
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fourth of those being made by the United States, and the 
latter country is devoting only about 13 per cent. of its budget 
for military purposes. Although it is probable that Japan 
gets more for its money than does the United States, these 
figures demonstrate the colossal financial superiority of the 
United States, actual and potential. 

In terms of tonnage, the American navy to-day consists 
of 113 under-age vessels of a total of 869,230 tons, in 
comparison with Japan, which has a total of 171 vessels of a 
tonnage of 708,158. The United States, however, has a vast 
superiority in over-age vessels, and it plans to build 89 new 
vessels (including four modern battleships) of a tonnage of 
about 400,000, in comparison with Japan, whose known 
replacement programme consists only of 23 ships of a total 
of 79,000 tons. The American navy believes, however, that 
Japan has recently adopted a secret five-year replenishment 
programme. It cannot learn the details of this programme, 
although the press reports rumours of new battleships of 
50,000 tons, which would make obsolete the types laid down 
in the Washington treaties. The secrecy of the Japanese 
admiralty, even more than its refusal to accept the 14-inch 
gun limitation proposed at London, has aroused a certain 
bitterness in Washington. These incidents give a foretaste 
of the type of unrestricted naval rivalry which may develop 
despite the limited resources of Japan. 

In the field of aviation the United States is steadily 
strengthening its position in the Pacific. Under the Wilcox 
Act air bases may be erected at places designated by the 
War Department ; the Panama and Hawaii naval bases are 
being strengthened and the desirability of building a similar 
base in the Aleutian Islands is being discussed. During the 
past three years the Pan American Airways has installed a 
trans-Pacific airline with the aid of facilities extended by the 
United States government. Thus the Navy Department 
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granted this company permission to construct landing-fields 
at Guam, Midway and Wake Island. Obviously this airline 
will be of military value in time of war. Moreover, shortly 
after the termination of the Washington Naval Treaty the 
American government began to establish a field base suitable 
for military aircraft and airboats, on tiny Howland Island, 
lying south-west of Hawaii. By means of these developments 
the United States will soon be able to maintain a great aerial 
defence wall stretching from Alaska down to Howland 
Island which will meet the wall being built up by the British 
Empire upon bases resting at Singapore, Hong Kong, Port 
Darwin and Auckland. Last February, 12 naval patrol 
airboats flew in formation from San Diego to Hawaii, a 
distance of 2,650 miles. Experiments are now being made 
in the United States with the so-called railway take-off which 
if successful will increase the range of planes at least 2,000 
miles. When one adds to these aviation developments the 
military preparations being made independently in the 
Philippine Commonwealth by General MacArthur, but useful 
nonetheless to the United States in the event of war, one 
can see the outlines of a new military policy. After the 
Washington Conference it was popular to say that even with 
the 5:3 navy, the United States single-handed could not 
operate successfully against Japan in Asiatic waters. But as 
a result of freedom to build fortifications and of the new 
possibilities of airpower, the situation to-day may have 
changed. Military experts are pointing out that by means 
of a great circle route from the Aleutian Islands an American 
fleet and aircraft carriers could operate from a base at 
Unalaska which would be well within 2,000 miles of Japan. 
If the American fleet could establish itself in the Russian 
harbour of Petropavlovsk, Japan might have to submit. 
Certainly the American fleet operating in connection with 
the British fleet from Singapore could from the strategic 
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standpoint quickly bring Japan to terms. The United States 
does not intend to use its military force in war against Japan. 
But the administration hopes that by means of this relentless 
pressure Japan will feel obliged gradually to modify its policies. 

In the third place, United States government agencies 
have extended financial aid to the Nanking government 
which may have political implications. In 1933 the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation extended a three-year credit of 
50 million dollars to the Nanking government, ostensibly for 
the purchase of American wheat and cotton. About the 
same time the Department of Commerce co-operated with 
American aircraft firms in selecting American aviators 
who went to China to assist in training Chinese pilots. 
It is perhaps significant that the sale of American aircraft 
and accessories to China increased from $158,000 in 1932 
to more than $6,000,000 in 1936. The damage done to 
China by the silver purchase policy of the United States was 
removed in May, 1936, when the Treasury made an agree- 
ment promising to make substantial purchases of silver from 
China while China in return is building up a reserve for 
currency stabilization purposes. On the very day (July 12) 
when Secretary Hull admonished Japan and China not to go 
to war, Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese Minister of Finance, made 
a new agreement with Secretary Morgenthau under which 
the Chinese government purchases American gold with silver 
from the reserves of the Central Bank of China. A few days 
previously Dr. Kung obtained a five-year credit from the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to finance the sale in 
China of 20 locomotives and other equipment. Although 
the fate of these arrangements is not clear while war continues 
in the Orient, their existence indicates the deep sympathy of 
the United States government for the Chinese republic. 

In contrast to these thtee fundamental policies, the 
American Congress and general public are opposed to any 
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policy which involves the risk of clashing with Japan. 
This point of view is held by a number of high officers 
in the General Staff of the Army; thus several years ago 
the War Department proposed that the American troops 
stationed in North China under the terms of the Boxer 
Protocol be withdrawn. During the present crisis several 
congressmen have repeated this request, so as to avoid 
becoming involved in the Far Eastern danger zone. The 
withdrawal of such troops lies within the President’s 
prerogative. But he has not chosen to exercise it, partly out 
of a desire to protect the several thousand Americans in 
North China; but largely because such withdrawal would 
be interpreted as a complete surrender to Japanese pretensions. 

The American Congress, however, has taken two steps 
indicating a desire to escape from involvement in the Orient. 
The first of these steps is the Philippine Independence Act 
of 1934. Under this act the Philippine Islands is to receive 
its independence in 1946. Until then they are to constitute 
a self-governing commonwealth under the sovereignty of the 
United States. The place of the old governor-general is 
now occupied by a high commissioner with vaguely-defined 
powers. The American Congress wishes to get rid of the 
Philippines because of a desire to erect a tariff wall against 
Philippine products now entering this country, and to remove 
a possible cause of conflict with Japan. For many years 
Philippine leaders have demanded complete independence, 
but now that it has been definitely pledged they are exhibiting 
gtave apprehensions, at least in private, as to the future. 
At present the Philippines ships 80 per cent. of its exports 
to the United States, and buys 60 per cent. of its imports in 
this market—all duty-free. In 1946 Philippine products 
entering this country will have to pay full American duty, 
for last March President Quezon and Assistant Secretary 
Sayre jointly stated that preferential trade relations are to be 
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terminated as quickly as possible in favour of a reciprocal 
trade agreement on a non-preferential basis. This means 
that if the United States reduces any of its duties on 
Philippine products, it must extend the advantage of such 
reduction to third parties generally. Such a reciprocity 
agreement will be of value to the Philippines only if the 
Islands are able to produce materials for the American market 
more cheaply than competitors. Unfortunately this is not 
the case as far as sugar is concerned, which produces nearly 
58 per cent. of the total exports of the Islands, sold entirely 
in the United States. Cuba can produce sugar much more 
cheaply than the Philippines, and under historic treaty 
arrangements will receive a 20 per cent. preferential advantage 
in any duty reduced by reciprocity treaty with the Philippines. 
Unless the United States can guarantee a definite sugar quota 
to the Philippines, the Philippine sugar industry will be 
largely wiped out by independence. A reciprocity agreement 
reducing duties might preserve a large part of the American 
market in hemp and cordage and make possible a further 
increase in the export of copra at the expense of oils. But 
these gains will by no means compensate for the destruction 
of the Philippine sugar industry. Moreover, in view of the 
Japanese policy of expansion it is assumed in many circles 
that Japan will seize the Islands after the American flag is 
hauled down. For these reasons, Philippine leaders secretly 
hope that the date of granting independence will be indefinitely 
postponed and that they will be allowed to have virtually 
complete freedom in internal affairs while continuing to 
enjoy the protection of the American market and navy. 
Undoubtedly the military policy introduced by General 
MacArthur constitutes a step in this programme. While 
Congress and the State Department are determined to cut 
the ties if it is possible to do so, President Quezon has it 
within his power to create a situation within the Philippine 
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Commonwealth such as to make American withdrawal virtually 
out of the question by 1946. To-day, however, the United 
States has given up direct control of the administration of 
the Islands while remaining responsible for their defence. 
So long as the Commonwealth continues to exist disputes 
ate bound to arise between the High Commissioner and 
the President of the Commonwealth. It is ironical that 
the Independence Act of 1934 has created a more dangerous 
position for the United States in the Philippines than existed 
when we had complete control. 

The intention of Congress to withdraw from the Orient 
has been further evidenced by the neutrality legislation of 
1935, 1936 and 1937. Under the present law an arms and 
loans embargo upon all belligerents automatically enters into 
effect when the President proclaims the existence of a state of 
war. Thereafter Americans cannot travel on belligerent vessels 
and American ships cannot be converted into armed mer- 
chantmen. The President, moreover, has discretion to prohibit 
American vessels from carrying any articles to belligerents 
and to allow the export of articles generally from the United 
States only after American title has been divested at the port 
of departure in accordance with the cash-and-carry principle. 
In enacting this law, Congress had a future European War 
undoubtedly in mind. In such a war, the Neutrality Act 
would operate to the advantage of Britain and France. 
These powers have large gold reserves, merchant marines 
and navies so they could take advantage of the cash-and-carry 
principle in contrast to the fascist dictatorships. But as far 
as the Orient is concerned the principles of the Neutrality 
Act play into the hands of Japan. Japan is virtually self- 
sufficient in munitions and will not be hurt by the American 
embargo ; but China, still dependent upon outside supplies, 
will be injured. On the other hand, Japan will be allowed 
by the Neutrality Law to continue to buy cotton and oil in 
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the United States for cash, for the Chinese navy is too small 
to interfere with this trade. Defenders of the Act assert 
that even in the absence of these provisions China could not 
import arms from the United States because of a Japanese 
blockade. While to a certain extent this statement is true, 
arms might be shipped into China througi Mongolia 
and French Indo-China. Moreover, under the old rules 
of neutrality China was responsible for determining whether 
it could succeed in escaping the clutches of the Japanese 
navy. Under the new Neutrality Law, the United States 
does not give China this chance. It accepts responsibility 
for cutting China off from this market at the very time 
that it is the victim of aggression. Thus our Neutrality 
Law imposes a penalty upon China and probably violates 
the implied obligations arising out of the Nine-Power 
Pact. American “ realists ”—and this includes many pacifists 
—defend this discrimination against China on the ground 
that the policy will keep the United States out of war. But 
it is doubtful whether the American people, who have always 
had a sense of justice, will long tolerate a policy which 
interferes with the trade of a country which cannot retaliate, 
such as China, but which allows a valuable trade in cotton and 
oil to continue with a powerful aggressor. The encourage- 
ment of Japanese aggression will eventually react upon the 
interests as well as the emotions of the American public. 
The situation could be rectified if Congress would give the 
President power to extend embargoes to raw materials. 
Should the President, however, embargo all trade with the 
Orient it would mean the loss of about half a billion dollars 
a year and the trade would probably be diverted to other 
competitors. This kind of an embargo policy, applied 
unilaterally, is unlikely to have any effect in arresting the 
course of war; while, far from removing the dangers of 
involving America, the law imposes upon the President alone 
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the onerous responsibility of determining whether given 
hostilities constitute a “state of war” justifying the imposition 
of an embargo. The President realizes that to proclaim the 
existence of a state of war at a time when diplomatic relations 
ate still being maintained between Tokyo and Nanking 
would doubtless make worse the crisis in the Orient and 
arouse the ire of the belligerents. 

From the technical standpoint, the Neutrality Act does 
not constitute a complete barrier to co-operative action 
against Japan. If the European signatories of the Nine-Power 
Pact, together with the Soviet Union, would agree to apply 
an arms and shipping embargo against Japan, leaving China 
free to import from European markets in accordance with 
League of Nations principles, the President could co-operate 
to the extent of imposing an arms and shipping embargo 
upon both parties. 

In view of the European situation, it is doubtful whether 
any League member to-day would be willing to go even so 
far as a shipping embargo against Japan; and owing to the 
confused state of American opinion, the administration in 
Washington will find it difficult to co-operate positively with 
other like-minded powers in the Pacific, while it is unable 
or unwilling to withdraw its troops from China, or surrender 
its economic interests there, or evacuate the Philippines. 
Probably it will therefore continue to follow the remaining 
course—of keeping the record clear and of building up its 
armed forces for the future. If existing tension in Europe 
increases, the danger in the Pacific will grow. But if, 
by a miracle, Britain should succeed in consolidating 
the European situation, then the United States would 
undoubtedly join with Britain and other powers in working 
for a new Washington Conference. There are no signs as 
yet that Japan would consider any such conference, but no 
one may predict what the future may bring forth. 
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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES BEARD 


* ROPHECY in the domain of politics is an ambiguous 
and hazardous employment. It relates to the future. 
What future? Ten years? Fifty years? One 
a hundred years ? Decisions ate arbitrary. Prophecy 
calls for definitions, and definitions are always somewhat 
arbitrary. It assumes that all relevancies and contingencies 
are known, but wisdom and knowledge suggest that many 
of them are not even suspected. Yet the statesman and the 
student must, in the very nature of things, proceed in the 
belief that the coming consequences of present actions are 
in some measure calculable and predictable. Otherwise why 
act or attempt to think ? 

In respect of the time element, let us make it ten years. 
We are considering the prospects of American democracy 
during the span of 1937-1947. What lies beyond that horizon 
or at the world-end, we may leave to Professors of Eschatology. 
If Marcus Aurelius could have caught an exact vision of 
Joseph Stalin or Franklin D. Roosevelt, he would not have 
believed his own eyes. The degree of profitableness in 
prophecy seems to vary with the square of the distance. 

With reference to definition, we may be a little less 
arbitrary. We may take “democracy in the United States ” 
to mean the forms and methods of government now obtaining 
under state constitutions and the federal constitution. It 
involves government by pluralities or majorities under duly 
constituted provisions of existing law. It is easy to point 
out that in many respects the practices of party leaders and 
machines do not conform to the theory. It is equally easy to 
show that some constitutional provisions are not democratic 
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at all, in the numerical sense of that term. For example, 
the federal constitution assigns two Senators to Nevada with 
91,000 inhabitants and two Senators to New York with 
15,500,000 inhabitants. This disparity savours of the rotten 
borough system which political philosophers in Great Britain 
now deem entirely undemocratic. But allowing for departures 
in practice and contradictions in law, we may speak of 
democracy in the United States as the prevailing constitutional 
system in accordance with which elections and government 
are carried on. 

Under this system, government has been conducted for 
one hundred and fifty years, while democracy has been 
widened by extensions of the suffrage. Under this system 
the several crises in American life have been “ weathered,” 
and adjustments have been made by political methods, save 
in the case of the irrepressible conflict between the Union 
and the Confederacy, 1861-1865. Only once has there been 
an appeal to large-scale violence, the arbitrament of the 
sword. By general consent the fruits of that arbitrament 
were not altogether happy. Entirely apart from the blood- 
shed and human suffering of the conflict, its economic costs 
would have compensated every slave-owner many times over 
for his “property.” If “ necessary” in the economy of 
history, the Second American Revolution confirmed, rather 
than weakened, the American conviction that the adjustment 
and conquest of crises by the methods of political democracy 
are preferable to adjustment and conquest by the sword. 

Viewing American democracy against this background 
and taking account of visible tempers and practices, there 
seems to be little reason for supposing that the democratic 
method will be abandoned in the proximate future for some 
other method of government. Two other methods, applied 
in other countries amid different economic and cultural 
traditions, have recently been tendered to the American 
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people by enthusiastic disciples absolutely sure of their 
science and rightness—Bolshevism and Fascism. In the name 
of these closed systems, widespread propagandas have been 
carried on. Industrial workers have been invited to adopt 
the one, and the middle classes the other. Professional 
conservatives and professional patriots have displayed great 
alarm, and there have been some local disturbances. But if 
“ objective relations and events” are evidences of reality, 
neither Bolshevism nor Fascism has made any substantial 
headway against the American constitutional system. 

The appeal of these totalitarian systems to the American 
people, such as it may have been, appears to be diminishing 
rather than increasing, thus making the immediate prospects 
of democracy more secure. As for the attraction of Bol- 
shevism, events in Russia have been and are disconcerting 
to exponents of the creed in the United States. The expulsion 
of Trotsky and the bitter war between the two factions of 
simon-pure Marxism could not fail to raise doubts among 
the faithful. How could a political party have an exact 
science of government and yet split wide open over the 
interpretation of the perfect Word—the right party line ? 
At all event, the unity of Bolshevism and the Bolshevists 
has been shattered. The exponents of adjustment by violence, 
as distinguished from adjustment by political methods, are 
divided into two camps and their hatred for one another 
exceeds, if possible, their hatred for plutocracy. The spectacle 
has not been appealing, even to those Americans who deplore 
the apparent wastes and futilities of campaigns and elections. 

In addition, the scene in communist or socialist Russia 
has not been exactly edifying or encouraging to American 
Bolsheviks. That Russia has made enormous strides in great 
industry and agriculture, as compared with things under the 
Tsarist regime, may be conceded. But “the spring into 
freedom” promised by Engels and Marx has not so materialized 
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as to sweep American industrial workers off their feet. And 
the sight of old Bolsheviks “ shooting it out ” among them- 
selves in the most approved military manner has bewildered 
the orthodox Marxians who imagined that this kind of 
business was foreign to the true faith. For Bolshevism there 
remains only the Trotsky “solution”: Socialism has failed 
in one country ; therefore, world revolution will spring the 
works and carry us into the promised land. Confronted by 
the war between Stalinites and Trotskyites, invited by the 
latter to crusade for world revolution, American industrial 
workers seem to show less interest in Bolshevism as the 
years pass. They are painfully aware of bad spots in American 
economy and of police brutality in many cities, but they see 
little prospect for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
in the formulas of Bolshevism. To this extent loyalty to 
democratic processes is strengthened. 

On the other hand, the Fascist rose is fading. There 
have been and are middle-class Americans who talk proudly 
in their drawing-rooms about the need “ for the strong man.” 
Huge masses have been enlisted for lynching, vigilante, and 
Ku Klux parades and enterprises. In many communities 
terror, either lawless or under forms of law, reigns periodically. 
But sporadic terror is quite different from systematic, pro- 
longed, nation-wide Fascist government by arbitrary violence. 
It is true that many Americans were at first attracted by 
Mussolini’s Fascism. Thomas Lamont visited the Duce, 
arranged a Morgan loan, and spoke approving words about 
the “good things ” Fascism had done in Italy. Nicholas 
Murray Butler called upon Mussolini and reported, with some 
effusion, that the dictator had saved Italy from bankruptcy 
and anarchy. That was early in the dawn of Fascism. So, 
too, there were Americans ready to applaud Hitler for 
“ putting down communism, socialism, and anarchy.” Had 
Hitler let the Jews alone, the applause might have been 
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terrific, but American business men know something about the 
power of Jews in American finance and in the field of oral, 
written, and visual expression—radio, press, and movie ; and 
are careful about losing the home market by loud talk abroad. 

Time added to circumspection. Those Americans ready 
to cheer Fascism at the outset and to sneer at “ the failure of 
democracy ” began to have grave doubts as the nature of 
Fascism unfolded. They are no pacifists, but they find war 
and sabre-rattling disturbing to business. Although Mussolini 
and Hitler smashed trade unions and liquidated labour, they 
did not give capitalism that “free hand” so popular in 
capitalist circles in the United States. Hitler has certainly 
favoured monopoly capitalism, but among his arbitrary 
decrees, thoroughly Bolshevist in their arbitrary character, are 
innumerable orders which make New Deal measures look 
like Sunday school pleas. With Fascist dictators lunging and 
plunging about on the world stage, thundering and threaten- 
ing, their American sympathisers show a tendency to forget 
their “services” in putting down “democratic anarchy,” 
and to grow alarmed at the internal decrees and external 
menaces of Fascism. If compelled to choose between 
Fascism and Communism, the great majority of middle-class 
Americans would doubtless take Fascism, but this is far 
from saying that in present conditions Fascism is growing 
in popularity in the United States at the expense of democracy. 

Indeed there are good grounds for thinking that Fascism 
as such cannot get a dangerous foothold in the United States. 
Doubtless the German Nazis are doing a lot of talking and 
back-stage parading in American cities. It is claimed that 
they number at least a million. Doubtless also Italian Fascists 
are at work underground as well as in public places. 
Doubtless millions of native Americans have a blood lust 
for Black Legions and other vigilante organisations. All 
that is unquestioned. But it is another thing to imagine 
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any one of the groups getting possession of Washington 
and the forty-eight state capitals and erecting violence into 
a system on the ruins of constitutional government. 

In the first place, the United States is huge in extent and 
is not overcrowded like Europe. Sheriffs may terrorise fruit 
and vegetable workers in California, without disturbing 
cotton spinners in New England. Only one who has 
motored and walked across the continent can have any 
realistic idea of its vastness, variety and regionalisms. When 
all due allowance is made for airplanes and the radio, these 
geographical stretches and variations exist, are impressive, 
and work against steam-roller uniformity. Five million 
people congregated in Boston to cheer a Hitler or Rust 
would leave 125,000,000 people scattered from New York 
to San Francisco only midly disturbed, perhaps amused. 
There is in America, no Rome, no Berlin to march on. 
When the British seized and burnt the Capitol in 1815, the 
rest of the country was enraged but not seriously affected. 
Nor are Americans much given to marching. They like 
parades, to be sure, but they have not yet taken to the endless 
goose-stepping, wheeling and saluting for which the Italians 
and Germans show a positive frenzy. The ten or fifteen 
million American farmers and industrial workers who own 
cheap automobiles, prefer riding to marching. They would 
rather “ pile the family into the old bus, step on it,and go 
places,” than get flat feet pounding metal roads behind a 
Fuebrer. That seems to be a condition, not a theory, bearing 
on the prospects of democracy in the United States. 

Nor do American “ intellectuals” take to the copper- 
riveted Weltanschauungen of the tireless Germans and the 
effusive Italians. It may be that the Americans are “ shallow ” 
for refusing to take Marx or Spengler or Pareto or Hitler or 
Mussolini as having said the last word on everything 
(Weltanschauung). ‘They may be “stupid” for muddling 
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along with pragmatism, instrumentalism, eclecticism, and all 
the other purely relative expedients, instead of grasping and 
swallowing whole the closed systems which Continentals are 
fond of turning out and accepting as the word of God, 
Nature, Materialism, or the Duce. Speaking for myself, as 
I look upon events and personalities in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany, I am inclined to the view that Americans who 
reject all absolutes are not shallow or stupid for performing 
this act of salvation. But, of course, I may be shallow and 
stupid in passing this judgment. 

However that may be, the fact remains that the kind of 
universal intellectual prostration required by Bolshevism and 
Fascism is decidedly foreign to American “ intelligence.” It 
is significant that the United States has produced no Marx, 
no Pareto, no Spengler, and that all such compass-boxing 
theories awaken only a mild interest and an amused scepticism 
in the United States. Europeans have explained it to their 
satisfaction by reference to our superficiality, our incapacity 
for profound study and thought. So be it. Whatever the 
interpretation, our wisdom or ignorance stands in the way 
of our accepting the totalitarian assumption of Omniscience. 
And to this extent it contributes to the continuance of the 
arguing, debating, never-settling-anything-finally methods of 
political democracy. 

If we assume the soundness of the old theory, expounded _ 
by Harrington, Jefferson, and Daniel Webster, that demo- 
cratic institutions rest at bottom on a wide diffusion of 
property and are incompatible with a high concentration of 
ownership, what of the prospects for democracy in the 
United States ? Indisputable statistical studies do reveal an 
enormous concentration of wealth, and a tendency in that 
direction over recent years. Two questions arise at once: 
Has the concentration reached such a point or will it reach 
such a point within the next ten years as to produce a social 
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explosion ? And, if it does reach that point, will the result 
be an abandonment of democratic institutions or drastic 
measures for socialisation or diffusion ? 

To the first question the answer of cold facts seems to be 
that, despite the concentration of wealth, there is still a wide 
diffusion of farm property, homes, and petty business enter- 
prises. Statistics do not permit us to say positively whether 
concentration has reached the danger point. Farm tenancy 
is undoubtedly increasing. The areas of urban poverty are 
immense. Yet taking the country as a whole—farming 
districts, villages, and small towns, as well as industrial 
cities—the majority of the American people are far from 
proletarianised in the European sense. There is still a wide 
base of small property ownership. And it is improbable that 
the base will be so narrowed in the next ten years as to 
produce a social upheaval from below. 

Should concentration rapidly approach a danger point, 
American democracy, to use Daniel Webster’s formula, would 
have to work a diffusion of property or property would wrest 
the suffrage from democracy by force. The outcome of that 
contingency neither rationality nor calculation can forecast. 
It is a matter of intuitive insight into probabilities, whatever 
may be the factual features now brought into consideration. 

If I correctly read the speeches of American politicians, 
the measures of the New Deal, and the thought of the 
majority, the problem presented by this contingency is widely 
understood in the United States, and decided, though 
blundering, efforts are now being made to slow down the 
concentration of wealth and work a more equal diffusion of 
income, if not ownership. This seems to be the fundamental 
line on which the Roosevelt administration is proceeding. 
Among the instrumentalities of the “line” are collective 
bargaining for labour to foster stability and enlarge buying 
power, the organisation of agriculture with similar ends in 
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view, various forms of social and old-age insurance, public 
employment for unemployed, public ownership of power on 
a large scale, government-managed currency, drastic control 
over the exploitive activities of finance capitalism, and 
projects for releasing the technological potentialities of 
industry. None of these measures have been carried very 
far. Some of them are still in the nature of blue-prints and 
hopes. Too much money has been borrowed. The tendency 
to impose burdens of taxation on consumption has been too 
evident. There has been confusion beyond description, 
arising out of interested opposition, incompetence, and 
uncertainty as to objectives. Yet the New Deal marks a 
break in the optimism of Coolidge and Hoover, which saw 
no perils in the concentration of wealth, imagined that the 
raw capitalism of 1896 could endure for ever, and made 
democracy synonymous with capitalism. Even if the 
Republicans return to power in 1941, it is not likely that they 
can reverse history and restore the normalcy of 1921. Hands 
have been put to the plough, and it is highly probable that some 
furrows will be ploughed towards the far horizon of time. 

But there are two contingencies not yet taken into the 
reckoning. The first of them is another economic crisis. 
How far what is called recovery is due to the “normal 
upswing of the business cycle,” to government spending, 
and to the buying of munitions and materials by the rearming 
nations of the earth, it is impossible to discover. Undoubtedly 
there has been a certain recovery since 1933. But six or eight 
million are still unemployed, and there is no way of knowing 
whether or when recovery, such as it is, will explode again. 
Could the Government of the United States, under the 
constitutional system, withstand another economic crash ? 
On June 30, 1937, the national debt stood at $36,425 ,000,000 
—an all time high. The deficit for the fiscal year was 
reported as $2,707,000,000. 
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On their face, these figures look ominous enough, and 
no one should minimise their significance. Yet, large as they 
are, the Government of the United States is still in a 
relatively strong position. The interest rate on the debt has 
been lowered by refunding operations. In relation to the 
increase in capital values and wealth production, the national 
debt is not substantially out of line with the figures for 1930 
or 1932. The Government has possession of an enormous 
gold stock—too enormous—and timid, frightened, avaricious 
or reckless bankers cannot pull that underpinning away 
from the Government, no matter what happens. The control 
of the Federal Reserve system over banking and currency 
and open-market operations has been materially strengthened 
and could be easily drawn more tightly in another emergency. 
No banker could do to the Federal Treasury what Morgan 
did to it in the second Cleveland administration. Given the 
temper of President Roosevelt and Congress, it is likely that 
whole sectors of the capitalist system would be socialised if 
another business depression sank into a general industrial 
collapse ; and democratic processes would be employed in the 
socialisation. ‘The conclusion under this head seems to be that 
the Government of the United States is strong enough, 
despite its debt, to pull through another economic collapse. 

The second contingency, likewise incalculable, is a 
European or Oriental war. War and militarism have been 
traditionally regarded as the worst foes of democratic 
institutions. After studying the sedition legislation and 
punitive judicial processes developed during American 
participaticn in the World War, Mr. Charles E. Hughes 
declared that it was doubtful whether our constitutional 
system could survive another world war, even if victoriously 
waged. That participation provided opportunities for every 
natural-born fascist and financial racketeer to fasten himself 
upon the government and the community, to persecute and 
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oppress, to exploit and rob. When the fulness of the truth 
is actually known, it will make one of the blackest pages in 
American history. Despite all the palaver about “ con- 
scripting wealth,” another war would be the occasion for 
enslaving able-bodied men for the army and the rest of the 
population for industry. In this uncertain world, that much 
seems reasonably certain. 

This great fear, this feeling that democratic institutions 
will perish in another war accounts for a large measure of 
the support given to the Neutrality legislation in Congress. 
The sponsors of that legislation may be disappointed in their 
hopes, they may have chosen the wrong method, but they 
are profoundly moved by a desire to preserve democracy 
through keeping the United States out of European and 
Oriental wars. The revelations of Entente and Central 
Powers diplomacy from 1892 to 1914, the inquiries into the 
“neutrality ” of the Wilson administration, the publication 
of the secret treaties, the munitions investigation, the 
examination of banker manipulations—all these things com- 
bined to convince members of Congress that immense 
national sacrifice must be made to keep America out of the 
next World War. Will their efforts be successful? I have 
no way of knowing, but it is my firm conviction that the 
United States can not prevent war in Europe and that if it 
participates in another general European war, no matter what 
the alleged pretexts or the alignment of powers may be, that 
participation will mark the end of democratic institutions in the 
United States. Some forms may survive, as of the Roman 
Republic, but the spirit and substance will be destroyed. 

This conception of American policy, domestic and 
foreign, it is appropriate to recall, conforms to old and 
powerful traditions. When the United States was established, 
the Continent of Europe and the Orient were controlled by 
despotic rulers who made wars with the frivolity that 
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characterises Hitler and Mussolini; and Great Britain was a 
narrow class State. The founders of the American republic 
believed that the geographical location, the natural resources, 
and the social composition of the country gave it a peculiar 
function in the economy of history. As George Washington 
said, Europe has a set of primary interests that are foreign 
to us. The essential truth of that proposition still stands. 

Under Admiral Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, John Hay, 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, the United States was manceuvred, 
it is true, into an uncontinental rdéle as “a world power” 
and under Woodrow Wilson it was temporarily transformed 
into a universal philanthropist. But with much twisting and 
turning, the American people are renewing the Washington 
tradition and repudiating both the Kiplingesque imperialism 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the universal philanthropy of 
Woodrow Wilson. In domestic affairs they are renewing the 
progressive tradition that was rudely shaken by the World 
War—a tradition that runs as far back as Thomas Paine’s 
Rights of Man and Agrarian Justice. 

They fear and suspect the internationalism of finance- 
capitalism almost as much as they dislike and distrust its 
counterpart—the international Bolshevism of Leon Trotsky. 
If their convictions on this score be condemned as provincial 
or nationalistic, they reply : From the point of view of whose 
interests ?: They would not be oblivious to the emergence 
of Hitler as an Atlantic Sea Power, but they are inclined to 
await the event rather than to anticipate it, as they watch 
Great Britain labouring to preserve her Continental and 
Mediterranean interests. Such, it seems to me, is the slowly 
maturing judgment of the majority in the United States, for 
weal or woe, with malice towards none and with a firm 
resolve not to be duped by another deluge of propaganda— 
right, left, or centre. 
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THE CONSTITUTION UNDER STRAIN 
By Haroup J. Lasxr 


I 

VERY constitution works in terms of a parallelo- 

gram of forces which determine its meaning at any 

given time. The American Constitution is no 

exception to this rule. The principles it embodies 
derive their meaning not from the words which express 
them, but from the meaning which the pressure of social 
forces in each age gives to the interpretation of those words. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that a period of economic 
crisis in the United States should have meant, also, a period 
of constitutional crisis. The problems themselves are not 
new; what is new is their range and intensity. What is 
new, also, is the speed of intellectual adjustment called for 
from men whose thought, for the most part, is set by old 
ways and old standards. To adapt a constitution to purposes 
the end of which is still only half-consciously formulated is 
always a difficult task. To adapt it when what is in issue is 
the fundamental purpose itself of the society governed by 
the constitution is to set out on a political adventure than 
which only revolution itself is more profound. That is the 
essential situation in the United States to-day. The real 
struggle over constitutional principles does not wholly 
conceal a deeper struggle over the economic configuration 
of American society. 

It must never be forgotten that the men who made the 
constitution of 1787 were in no sense democrats. They 
feared and distrusted the masses. They sought, not merely 
to unite a nation within a frame of government ; they sought 
also so to unite it that the owners of property would be 
safeguarded in their “ rights ” from invasion by the ignorant 
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will of a turbulent democracy. The constitution was nothing 
so much as an effort to protect a creditor-class from the reck- 
less determination of debtors and working-men to use the 
legislative power of numbers to the detriment of property. 
The class-consciousness of the Fathers was profound. They 
fully accepted the comfortable theory that the possession of 
property is the safest index to the possession of wisdom. 
They believed that the more fully they guaranteed its rights 
from invasion, the more amply they would secure the future 
of their country. 

The nineteenth century gave that ideology deep roots in 
the American consciousness. It saw the growth of a nation 
with a higher standard of living, fuller opportunity for 
individual expansion, less consciousness of class-limitations, 
than any other society of the age. The resources of the 
United States seemed endless. The growth of its power was 
legendary. If there were occasional crises, industrial violence, 
the grim tragedy of civil war, proof, in 1917, that the United 
States was inescapably involved in the structure of world- 
capitalism, yet from each misadventure, the nation seemed, 
to its own people, to move upwards to a higher level. And 
since that upward movement was achieved under the egis 
of the constitution, the principles this was taken to embody 
were held to be interwoven with the causes of national 
success. 

Those principles, in part by the division of powers 
consecrated by the constitution itself, in part by judicial 
interpretation, in part, also, and perhaps mainly, because a 
new civilization rarely requires the habits of the positive 
state, were predominantly individualistic in character. They 
therefore gave to the “ rights ” of property a freedom from 
interference by law which, as Mr. Justice Holiaes once 
remarked, seemed to assume that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Social Statics was an unwritten part of the constitution itself. 
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As late as our own day, social legislation which had become 
part of the established habits of Western Europe was frowned 
upon by the Supreme Court. As always in society, the 
ideological outlook of its governing class was a half-century 
behind the facts in which they were involved. In a period 
when the free lands of the West were exhausted, when giant 
trusts had overwhelmingly replaced small commodity- 
production, when corporate organization had proceeded so 
far that ownership and power were no longer, in any major 
industry, convertible terms, the governing class of the 
United States thought the thoughts, and spoke the language, 
appropriate to a civilization in which none of these habits 
had become fundamental. Not only so. Because the society 
was governed by a written constitution, the lawyer’s outlook 
was pivotal in the determination of its legal habits; and, 
for the most part, the last fifty years of American history 
had made the lawyers, as a social group, overwhelmingly 
parasitic upon big business. They were, in mental outlook, 
an annexe of Wall Street; and when they were elevated to 
the Bench in recognition of their success—success being 
mainly measured by the scale upon which big business 
employed them—they took to the courts, as Mr. Justice Miller 
has remarked, the mental habits through which their success 
in private practice had been achieved. 

To all this, two other factors must be added. Because, 
until quite recently in American history, industry had been, 
as it were, the nation’s politics, political parties lived almost 
wholly within the framework of the ideology by which 
business men lived. Their conceptions of social action and 
its possible limits were largely determined by what business- 
men thought desirable. Labour, moreover, so far as it was 
organized, accepted in a considerable degree the outlook of 
business men. It was in that first phase of evolution under 
capitalism in which it had little or no consciousness of its 
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existence as a separate class with a separate interest needing 
political expression ; it thought it sufficient, like British trade 
unions before 1900, to bring pressure to bear upon the 
existing parties to secure particular legislative objects in 
which it was interested. From time to time, no doubt, the 
separation between reality and the party ideologies might 
breed protest, even, as in 1912, the revolt of the progressives. 
But the ever-upward turn of American social evolution 
seemed always capable of restoring the traditional political 
equilibrium. 

When, therefore, the crisis of 1929 and its aftermath 
revealed that the United States had an individualistic habit 
of mind and, as a result, a negative state at a period when 
the facts called for a collectivist outlook and a positive state, 
a demand for the revision of constitutional principles was 
inevitable. In the panic days of depression, it appeared as 
though President Roosevelt would be able to improvise the 
necessary principles and give them their institutional appli- 
cation ; in the first days of his administration, big business 
went cap-in-hand to the White House and seemed to salute 
his experiments as salvation. But, as panic passed, it began 
to be clear that what was in issue in the United States was 
what was being decided, also, in Western Europe—the 
principles upon which the relation between capitalism and 
democracy should be maintained. The President’s purpose, 
courageously announced, and, at least in part, courageously 
attempted, was to socialize the habits of big business, to 
secure that the will of the political democracy should prevail 
over the little oligarchy of business men who had made the 
economic power of the United States their private empire. 

To that end, he required the positive state. To that end, 
therefore, he required such a re-orientation of constitutional 
principles as would give the necessary implications of the 
positive state their full recognition in the operation of 
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American institutions. That requirement encountered obvious 
difficulties. It meant the subordination of economic power 
to political authority. It meant that the old habit of liberty 
of contract as freedom for the business man to do what he 
would with his own should be read in the new context that 
a President with a majority could use the State-power to 
subordinate property-rights to social rights. It meant, there- 
fore, government intervention on a large scale; it meant a 
new place for trade-unionism in society; it meant the end 
of business autocracy in the United States. The democracy, 
as Hamilton and his contemporaries feared, were seeking to 
transform political democracy into social democracy. But 
the founders of the constitution, and the main operators of 
that instrument since their day, had to prevent exactly this 
transformation. For them it was a major catastrophe exactly 
because all their traditions would be overthrown by its 
achievement. They did not doubt that their empire was the 
condition of national well-being: why shouid they who 
lived by its privileges ? They doubted it the less when they 
saw on one side the rich, and, as they assumed, the wise, on 
the other, the poor, and, as they assumed, the unintelligent. 
To keep the constitution on its historic lines was thus, for 
them, not merely to safeguard property, but, also, to save 
the nation from a mad economic escapade. They organized, 
therefore, all their forces to attack the President’s re-orientation. 
Here, in the struggle for economic power, is the true source 
of the strain to which the constitution is subjected. 


I 
That strain is evident in a number of ways. It is seen in 
the bitter conflict between the President and the Supreme 
Court. It is seen in the grave need for a centralized Federal 
power over commerce and labour to offset the intense 
centralization of economic control under giant capitalism ; 
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it is doubtful, at the least, whether this is obtainable in the 
existing distribution of functions between the Federal 
Government and the States. It is seen, again, in the wholly 
necessary attempt by the Federal Government to investigate 
and to control the great nerve centres of financial power like 
the banks and the stock-exchanges, and this despite the 
obstacles placed in its way by the Fifth and the Fourteenth 
Amendments. It is seen, also, in the vast growth, wholly 
unimaginable even so recently as the Coolidge epoch, of 
delegated legislation by which authority over commerce and 
industry is entrusted, through the President, to a great mass 
of administrative commissions. ‘This has had, of course, the 
inevitable effect of increasing enormously—though, so far, 
beneficently—the power of the executive in the balance of 
the constitution. Finally, the strain is clearly seen in its 
effect on parties in the new atmosphere. Neither has been 
able to maintain its integrity before the challenge of massive 
events. The Republican Party is already split into con- 
setvative and radical factions; and the line of demarcation 
is broadly in terms of the attitude of its members to the 
empire of big business. In the Democratic Party, the 
President’s leadership is, in a similar way, dividing it into a 
faction whose alignment with reactionary business interests 
in the South drives them, despite formal party loyalties, 
towards opposition to liberal constitutionalism, and a faction 
which is beginning to recognize the need of changes on a 
wider scale than it has been customary to recognize. And 
behind this renovation of the party alignment is the con- 
sciousness of a new attitude in Labour which is driving the 
masses to a more intimate realization of the need for political 
organization ; in some degree, the same is true, also, of the 
heavily depressed farming industry of the Middle and 
North-West. The problem for existing American parties is 
whether they can reconstitute themselves in time so as to 
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form a natural Right and Left through which the new 
attitudes can express themselves. If they can, skilful leader- 
ship may, for the next two decades, build a similar relationship 
for Labour to the party of the Left which the British Labour 
Party occupied to the Liberals from 1900 to 1918. If they 
cannot, the growth of a separate political Labour movement, 
perhaps in alliance with agrarian radicalism, is certain; and 
this will compel drastic constitutional reorganization if 
American democracy is to be preserved. 

The most dramatic aspect of this crisis has, undoubtedly, 
been the conflict between the President and the Supreme 
Court. For three years, usually by a narrow majority, the 
Court declared unconstitutional the bulk of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
major economic experiments. It did so by a technique of 
natrow, and often perverse, construction which usually 
showed a complete unwillingness to recognize the advent of 
a new time. Most of its decisions were inexplicable except 
upon the basis that the majority arrogated to itself the right 
to identify its private economic philosophy with the per- 
manent principles of American constitutional law. During 
his first term, the President contented himself with satirical 
comment on the Court’s attitude. After his re-election, he 
introduced a plan for reorganizing the Court the basis of 
which would have been the conference upon him of the right 
to add to its membership a number of new appointees, not 
exceeding six, for each of the existing judges who should not 
retire on reaching the age of seventy. 

The effect of this proposal was remarkable. In the first 
place, the Supreme Court changed its habits and at once 
began to pronounce a series of new decisions, in principle 
hardly compatible with its earlier ones, upholding some of 
the more drastic legislation of the new deal. The change 
was wholly due to the defection of a single judge from the 
reactionary to the progressive side. For effective purposes, 
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in fact, the sovereignty of the United States rested in the 
unexplained volte-face of Mr. Justice Roberts. In the second 
place, the President’s plan aroused passionate controversy 
which transcended party lines. Some objected to the 
“ packing ” of the Court. Others demanded its reform by 
way of amendment. Others proclaimed that it was the ark 
of the constitutional covenant which it was sacrilege to 
violate. The President was at length defeated by a curious 
combination of Liberals who did not recognize that peers 
must always be created to override the veto of the House 
of Lords, and reactionaries to whom the House of Lords 
(in its American form) was sacred. But, in the long view, 
it is by no means certain that the President’s defeat is final. 
For, in the first place, his pressure has secured for him a 
temporarily favourable Court; and, in the second, he has 
struck so resounding a blow at its prestige, as to make it 
certain that its next period of illiberal construction will evoke 
an immense movement for the drastic reorganization of its 
powers. 

In a direct way, nothing has been done to redistribute 
functions between the Federal Government and the States 
since Mr. Roosevelt took office ; what has been achieved by 
way of co-operation has been due to the persuasive instru- 
ment of Federal aid to sorely-pressed state finances. What, 
however, is emerging from the experience of the depression 
is the bankruptcy of the federal idea in the face of giant 
capitalism. The States are obsolete as economic and 
administrative units; and compacts between them are too 
slow in coming, and too small in subject-matter, to overcome 
the fact of their obsolescence. No Federal Government, 
moreover, can tackle the now nation-wide problems of labour 
and commerce unless it has direct authority over them ; and 
the procedure of amendment by itemized detail is too cum- 
brous to be acceptable. What is called for is a power in 
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Congress to regulate them for the general welfare ; and this 
is incompatible with the document of 1787. The phenomenon 
is not, of course, restricted to the United States; it is not 
less true of Canadian and Australian federalism as well. The 
difficulty of constitutional reorganization in America lies in 
the fact that, historic sentiment apart, there is behind the 
present distribution of functions all the power of vested 
economic interest in America; that was shown in the 
inability to secure ratification of the amendment prohibiting 
child labour. So long as the control of industrial conditions 
is in the hands of 48 separate legislatures, reactionary business 
enterprise has hopes of defeating for a long period a demo- 
cratic effort to secure the enactment, by legislative compulsion, 
of decent labour standards. They will therefore resist to the 
uttermost any constitutional revision in this regard. The 
ideas of 1787, of what the President has aptly termed the 
“horse-and-buggy age,” are the best defence they possess 
against the requirements of democracy in the age of big 
business. 

Much the same considerations apply to the problems 
connected with due process of law and the consequences of 
delegated legislation. The first has now become, through 
the accretion of fantastic decisions, one of the essential 
bulwarks of capitalism against legislative regulation ; it has 
become, in fact, the right of property to such safeguards of 
its privileges as the private habits of five out of the nine 
judges happen at any time, despite countervailing currents of 
opinion, to think reasonable. The problem of delegated 
legislation has, since Mr. Justice Cardozo’s opinion in the 
Schechter case, become so closely bound up with the 
fundamental principle of the separation of powers, as to raise 
the grave issue of whether, under the constitution, the 
American Executive can ever be endowed with the authority 
fully commensurate with its problems ; the alternative being 
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a Congress destined to remain a pale and ineffectual angel in 
a void which will never be luminous enough for the beating 
of its wings to be detected. When to this is added the fact 
that the Supreme Court continues to insist on its right to 
review, sometimes, as in the New York telephone case, after 
years of expensive conflict, the findings of expert com- 
missions on technical rnatters, it is clear that the constitution, 
in its present form, is a positive stumbling-block in the way 
of democratic progress. 

The President himself has said in effect that the con- 
stitution suffices for all the purposes of modern America if 
it is generously interpreted. The difficulty in the way of 
accepting that natural optimism is the profound one that all 
the interests of big business to-day are against the con- 
sequences of a generous interpretation. For, in periods of a 
liberal-minded Congress, that interpretation means an invasion 
of the economic privileges of big business by American 
democracy. The whole constitution is geared to the idea of 
pteventing such an invasion. America has evolved the 
need for a positive state without evolving the institutions 
that positive state requires. To do so is, in the mental climate 
of the time, a Herculean labour. No doubt the remarkable 
efforts of the President have done something to make its 
accomplishment possible. Above all, he has gone a long 
distance to the preparation of its psychological basis by 
destroying the myth of the fitness of bankers, business men 
and lawyers, to dominate a civilization striving to make 
political democracy effective. It is because he has pursued 
this task with such energy and such courage that American 
democracy retains the right to hope. But it will take at least 
a generation of persistent and unyielding energy to push his 
effort to a successful conclusion. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
SYSTEM 


By Lrnpsay RoGers 


“ OVERNMENTS, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them: and as governments 
are made by men, so by them are they ruined 
too. Wherefore governments depend rather upon 

men than men upon governments.” From what representative 
political institution does the truth of William Penn’s dictum 
receive a more convincing and more vivid demonstration 
than from the American presidential system? Its history is 
the history of the men who have been at its head. Some 
Presidents were vigorous. Others were inert. One avoided 
the ruin of threatened disunion. A century and a half after 
the adoption of the Constitution, the manner of the 
functioning of the presidential office cannot be adequately 
discussed save in terms of its occupants. The system now 
works differently from the way it did under Coolidge whom 
the country desired to be inactive, or under Hoover to whom 
the electorate administered a decisive rebuke for vacilation 
and timidity. 

Not of his two immediate predecessors has Franklin 
Roosevelt thought when he considered his responsibilities 
and opportunities. He has looked to Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson and, in a lesser degree, to Jackson, Cleveland and 
Theodore Roosevelt. They have been the last century’s 
“strong” Presidents. So far as Franklin Roosevelt is 
concerned, differences of opinion exist only in respect of 
whether his manifestations of strength have been expert or 
inexpert, wise or unwise. All of the men in the galaxy of 
strong Presidents were by temperament averse to inaction, 
but in three cases at least they were aided by the fact that 
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their times clamoured for leadership. Lincoln and Wilson 
led the country through two wars. Mr. Roosevelt had to 
battle with a depression. Warfare on the economic terrain 
has proved a more demanding, and will to historians seem 
a severer, test than warfare on the military terrain. When 
he holds an ordinary office a man is judged by what he does, 
but a man at the head of affairs which call for leadership 
must, as Bishop Creighton said, be judged also by what he 
chooses to do. That is pre-eminently the case with American 
Presidents. What they choose to do moulds the presidential 
system. Unlike Prime Ministers, they have the advantage of 
relative freedom from the restraints of colleagues or the 
command of party. They have the great disadvantage that 
certain choices which they prize highly may be disapproved 
by the Aristocracy of the Robe as not authorized by the 
Constitution. 

To the draftsmen of that document there was vouchsafed 
no vision that they were creating the most powerful elective 
office that one hundred and fifty years later the world was 
to know. In method of recruitment and the tasks imposed 
on it, the Presidency is now precisely the opposite of that 
which the Framers contemplated and for which the written 
word still provides. Their scheme was for an exceptional 
man to be chosen by a group of outstanding men—the 
Electoral College. Universal suffrage and the growth o* 
political parties have transformed the Electoral College into 
a device for recording the verdict of an electorate which is 
forced to choose between candidates put forward by 
irresponsible party nominating conventions. The race is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong, but time and 
chance have happened favourably to the United States in 
turning up at crises men of exceptional stature. 

Less spectacular but hardly less complete is the change 
in the part that, after his election, the President is called 
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upon to play. The Constitution provides that “The 
executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States ” and imposes upon him the obligation of seeing that 
the laws are “ faithfully executed.” Its intention was that in 
law-making the President should be no more than a check 
or balance. Thus “all legislative powers” are vested in 
Congress, and the President’s share in this process— 
according to the literary theory—is confined to summoning 
Congress into extraordinary session, delivering messages and 
vetoing proposals of law. If when this last happens, Congress 
is still in session, it may by a two-thirds vote of each House 
“ override ” the veto. In determining the relations between 
the White House and the Capitol in Washington, the laws 
now reach but a little way. 

The President’s minor rdle has become his major rdle. 
Nor was this development only at long last. The growth of 
political parties which from time to time differ on the 
programmes they wish to see driven to the statute book, 
and the clamour of interests and sections for Congressional 
legislation have been responsible for the change. Politics 
and economics have reversed the emphasis of the Constitution. 
The stone which the builders thought unimportant has 
become the cornerstone of the presidential system. The 
President is now chief legislator and the country judges him 
on the basis of his success as a legislator rather than his 
success as an executive. 

How Franklin Roosevelt has played his more important 
role is notorious. No previous American President has been 
so much discussed in Europe. Great journals which have 
rarely paid attention to American affairs now send their most 
brilliant critics to see the great actor perform. It should not 
be thought, however, that the drama is of a new genre. Its 
tempo is faster, there is more action, and the climaxes are 
more smashing; but from Wilson to Roosevelt there have 
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been changes of degree, not of kind, of personality but not 
of task. The depression called for more vigorous leadership 
than did the War—vigorous in that the subjects of legislation 
were more numerous and covered a far wider ambit. The 
task was greater also because in economic warfare there is 
no unanimity on objectives. During the World War, 
dissentient groups were unimportant. Under the Roosevelt 
Administration there have always been determined minorities 
who insisted that measures argued for must not be accepted 
because of the sacrifices they would require of individuals 
or groups. That, to be sure, is an obstacle that has to be 
surmounted in any representative government, but in the 
United States the separation of the President and Congress 
creates difficulties which can be avoided by parliamentary 
chief executives. 

The presidential system is highly personal and Mr. 
Roosevelt has greatly intensified what legal structure has 
made inevitable. The American Cabinet is an inchoate body 
of clerks chosen on the basis of geography and of political 
followings. No more than half of the ten members of the 
present official family could in a Cabinet meeting furnish 
any ideas or criticisms worth listening to on subjects other 
than those immediately concerning their own departments. 
Moreover, great segments of public policy—interstate com- 
merce, the control of monopolies, shipping, communications— 
are the province of the so-called independent boards and 
commissions. These are quasi-administrative, quasi-judicial 
bodies whose members are appointed for staggered terms 
and who are not easily removable by the President. As 
chief legislator, the President can support or oppose 
or supplant the proposals of these commissions but he 
has no power of control. Since the United States has no 
administrative class of civil servants, there is a lack of 
creativeness at this level, and the civil service is normally 
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not the source of important new legislation. In his major 
role, therefore, the President must take much of the initiative 
himself and on each specific piece of legislation must 
determine the ad hoc assistance which he will require. That 
assistance is ad hoc not only on the content of the legislation 
but also in respect of its draftmanship. The Senate and the 
House maintain legislative drafting services which are 
inadequately staffed, but the President has no such agency. 
The most spectacular legislation which Mr. Roosevelt has 
proposed was the Bill to add six additional Justices to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That scheme was 
hatched by the President in consultation with two or three 
intimate advisors, put in the form of a Bill, shown to the 
Attorney-General so that he could prepare a supporting 
letter (which turned out to be quite weak on its facts) and 
then communicated to the Cabinet a few minutes before it 
exploded in Congress and stirred up a bitter discussion in 
the country. In the ensuing debate, the President discarded 
the grounds on which he had first urged the measure and 
took a more tenable position. Or, as chief legislator, the 
President can function in consultation with the officials 
immediately concerned. That has been the procedure for 
the preparation of much of the relief administration. Or he 
can appoint an interdepartmental committee to draft a Bill. 
That was the course followed when the reciprocity treaty 
policy was framed. Or the President may ask that a special 
group—half governmental, half extra-governmental—sponsor 
the studies that are necessary to serve as the base of legis- 
lation. That was the background of the Social Security 
laws. Finally, the President may emerge as an advocate of 
measures which have been hatched in Congress and for 
which there seems to be some support. That roughly was 
the situation with the recent minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation to take the place of the National Industrial 
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Recovery Act which was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

Given such handicaps in preparing legislation, the 
President, manifestly, is not happily circumstanced in dealing 
with Congress. He gets highly uncertain assistance from 
the instrument of party. The machinery of presidential 
nominating conventions is geared to choose “ available ” 
candidates. It is rare that those nominated have been 
outstanding party leaders, and even rarer that they have been 
leaders for any length of time. In 1928, for example, Alfred E. 
Smith, then the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
persuaded Mr. Roosevelt to be the Democratic party’s 
nominee for the governship of New York State. Much 
against his will, Mr. Roosevelt consented. He was elected 
and, after two years, re-elected. Albany was an excellent 
vantage point from which to plan the capture of the 
presidential nomination. Had Governor Smith had other 
preferences in 1928, or had his importunities not been yielded 
to, Mr. Roosevelt could not have been the presidential 
candidate in 1932. After election, however, a President, no 
matter how minor a person he has been before, at once 
becomes the leader of his party. If he be a man of only 
ordinary force, no one can challenge his titular primacy 
because he has enormous powers of patronage. If he be a 
man of more than ordinary force, with a programme that 
has support in the country, he can translate titularity into 
reality. 

Nevertheless, leadership is personal rather than party. 
The President heads, that is to say, a national organization 
which is made up of sectional organizations that have varying 
interests and loyalties. There is little agreement on doctrine. 
The paths down which the President may attempt to lead 
Congress are sometimes entirely different from those promised 
on the hustings. That was the case, for example, with much 
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of the New Deal legislation. Between the election and the 
inauguration the situation had changed greatly and different 
panaceas seemed to be called for. Or, after searching his 
secret conscience, the President may blaze a trail through a 
new wilderness and ask the party to go hunting with him— 
e.g., the Supreme Court proposal. In such adventures the 
President cannot rely on party discipline, for there is little of 
that. For many years most major legislation has been pushed 
through Congress with the support of bi-partisan majorities, 
and has been opposed by bi-partisan minorities. Rarely does 
the President carry with him all of his party, and to carry as 
much as he does, he must be adept in handling patronage and 
artful in persuasion. Senators and Representatives follow 
because they wish to be known as supporters of the President. 
They think that such a label will advantage them when they 
stand for re-election. Or they oppose the President because 
this seems politically more expedient. Nor does a large 
party majority in Congress necessarily increase prospects of 
control. I doubt whether Mr. Roosevelt was greatly over- 
joyed when the last election gave him such an overwhelming 
number of Senators and Representatives who labelled them- 
selves Democrats. As he looked at them when he read his 
message to the new Congress, he must have had something 
of the feeling credited to the Duke of Wellington when he 
was inspecting a group of new recruits for the British army. 
“I don’t know whether they will scare the enemy, but, by 
God, they scare me.” In the summer of 1937 Mr. Roosevelt’s 
party majority began to scare him. 

Presidential attention to drilling the recruits may be 
confined to Washington or it may extend throughout the 
country. When the latter is the case, the President concerns 
himself with “local situations ””—with nominations and 
elections to state or even municipal offices. Woodrow 
Wilson, who attempted with considerable success to be the 
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leader of the Democratic party in Congress and who through 
a party caucus (now unimportant) established more discipline 
than any of his successors have enjoyed, did not concern 
himself with local political organizations and their problems. 
It may be that President Roosevelt has an opposite view of 
his responsibilities. It may be also that by temperament he 
enjoys the game that the Tapers and Tadpoles play. What- 
ever the reason, President Roosevelt devotes a good deal of 
his time to the petty business of local politics, to the scufflings 
of the Tapers and Tadpoles. Whether from the standpoint 
of the presidential system the game is worth the candle is 
highly doubtful. It is rare that votes in Congress are thereby 
influenced. Moreover, in recent elections the swings of the 
popular vote have been so great as to suggest that an 
unpopular President does not measurably increase his chances 
of re-election by the attention which he pays to local political 
organisations. Indeed, he may give the country the 
impression that he is descending from his eminence. Perhaps 
his best strategy is to be as intelligent as he can be and pray 
that the country will be favourably impressed. 

In his other rdle also, that of Chief Executive, the 
President must rely on personal rather than on party loyalty 
to fill the legal lacuna which the Constitution permits and 
even desires. Throughout much of the administrative field, 
the President is unable to initiate or to prevent. The heads 
of departments and independent establishments have authority 
which is theirs to use without the necessity of securing 
presidential approval. Because of the ineffectiveness of the 
Cabinet and because there is no centre of legal reference like 
the Privy Council through which administrative legislation 
must be filtered, the President lacks machinery to turn up 
the information which he should have in order to control 
administrative policy. When informed, he can do no more 
than attempt persuasion, and if this fails, removal from office 
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is the weapon which he must use. In that is to be found 
the sanction of administrative management under the presi- 
dential system. 

Hence, with the presidential system as it is now organized, 
the President cannot be a highly successful chief administrator. 
Indeed, it is amazing that breakdown is avoided. At the 
apex of the hierarchy, he is responsible for all policy. Each 
of the ten secretaries who head departments and each of the 
sixty or seventy heads of independent establishments have 
direct access to and take advice only from him. Even within 
the departments there are certain officials who on some 
matters deal with the President rather than with their 
norninal chiefs. Laboriously he must thread his way through 
a host of unrelated matters. Everything is tackled d deux : 
neutrality policy with Secretary Hull; Puerto Rico with 
Secretary Ickes or the Governor of the Island and the Chief 
of the Division of Territorial Possessions; labour policy 
with Secretary Perkins or the heads of the various boards or 
a specially constituted body, as in the case of the steel strike ; 
relief with Mr. Hopkins or governors or mayors. The 
President must act on a series of ex parfe cases presented to 
him. He hears only one side. Inadequately staffed so far 
as a personal secretariat is concerned, he lacks anything 
remotely resembling the organization which Sir Maurice 
Hankey heads. In short, the system imposes the maximum 
of physical burden and reduces to a minimum the oppor- 
tunities for discussion and thought before action. The 
situation is far, far worse than that against which Mr. Lloyd 
George revolted in 1916 when he set up his War Cabinet and 
made Mr. Bonar Law the sentinel to drive away intruders so 
that the members of the War Cabinet would have time to think. 

In his uncodrdinated handling of large policy and petty 
detail, the American President lives under the shadow of 
Congressional refusal to permit any managerial freedom. 
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With respect to personnel and the estimates, he has hardly 
an iota of the authority that the British Treasury possesses. 
On such matters, Congress is the dictator, and it has not yet 
learned that by imposing too severe limitations on the 
structure and methods of administrative management, it is 
really lessening its own authority. The Congressional pre- 
rogative of criticizing and calling to account a man who has 
full responsibility is far more valuable than insistence on a 
statutory straitjacket which may be used to furnish an alibi 
for delay and inefficiency. The weight of this consideration 
is not lessened by the President’s political irresponsibility 
vis-a-vis Congtess. His responsibility to the country would 
be less clouded if Congress could bring itself to give him a 
freer administrative hand. Congress delegates tremendous 
law-making authority and then makes it difficult for the 
President to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 

Finally, as every schoolboy knows, the American Presi- 
dency combines the two functions of government which 
Walter Bagehot distinguished as ceremonial and efficient. 
The result is a heavy addition to the already tremendous 
physical burden of the office. But the combination has 
further unfortunate consequences. The fact that the President 
is the Head of the State draws from him some of the fire to 
which a political leader should be constantly subjected. 
Press and political opponents deal with ignorant or mistaken 
presidential utterances more hesitantly, more politely and 
therefore less cogently than they would if the utterances 
came from a Prime Minister facing the legislature. 

These combined functions and the separation of the 
executive from the legislature mean that the President must 
devote some attention to public relations—to “ building 
himself up,” to persuading the country to accept the picture 
of himself which he thinks is desirable. In Great Britain, 
I take it, such publicizing has thus far been confined largely 
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to the Monarchy. There, as Mr. Kingsley Martin’s brilliant 
little book shows, the publicizing has had remarkable 
successes. In the United States, public relations are to those 
who work the governmental machines, more important than 
they are in a country with a Cabinet system. British Ministers 
can be judged on their performances in the House of 
Commons. Failure cannot be long concealed. Whatever 
may be thought of the representative character or the legis- 
lative efficiency of the House of Commons, or of its lack of 
control over the executive, that body still compels Ministers 
to show what kinds of persons they are. Hence there can 
be some measure of agreement on the characters and abilities 
of men in office. Myths cannot long perdure. In the United 
States, those who attempt to work the presidential system 
do not have to prove themselves in day-to-day dealings with 
the legislature. They must therefore convince the public of 
their strength by resort to the press, the wireless and the 
cinema. Sometimes it is difficult to demonstrate the fake of 
touched-up portraits. Under the presidential system, office- 
holders need never appear in the mental undress of 
parliamentary squabbling. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt put forward his court proposals, 
some quarters have voiced fears concerning the growth of 
personal government in the United States. These fears seem 
to me chimerical—with one possible reservation and even 
for that Congress is responsible. Of necessity Congress had 
delegated to the President far-reaching law-making authority. 
The mathematically-minded can calculate that President 
Roosevelt is empowered to “ make legislation” on mote 
than seventy subjects with which his predecessors did not 
have to deal. But what Congress has granted, Congress can 
take away. Hence I see scant reason for being alarmed by 
the argument that the presidential system is developing into 
a personal dictatorship. 
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My reservation is in respect of the huge sums for relief 
and public works which have been authorized by Congress 
but which the President can allocate. The bulk of these 
moneys is distributed through state and municipal govern- 
ments. Since those who head the state and municipal 
administrations are in part judged by their success in securing 
federal funds to supplement their own relief measures, the 
President of the United States in a sense holds the power of 
political life and death over a host of public officials 
throughout the country. That is a new and dangerous kind 
of political power. As a bribe or as a weapon, it can be far 
more important than patronage ever has been—that is, 
appointments to office. It can be far more insidious than 
Congressional “pork barrels ”*—that is, the appropriation 
acts which contain grants for post offices, river improvement, 
public buildings, and so on, in such profusion that repre- 
sentatives of the communities favoured are sufficiently 
numerous to make approval overwhelming. But even this 
spending power of the President is exercised only because 
Congress so wishes. Congress could set up a non-presidential 
—if it so desired, a non-partisan—machinery for allocating 
relief funds. Apparently Congress does not want to do this. 
The present system is wasteful and corrupting, but it is not 
a system which makes the head of the presidential system a 
dictator. 

Viewing these constitutional and statutory handicaps, one 
naturally asks: why have they not had more serious con- 
sequences ? Why does not the American presidential system 
work so badly as clearly to demonstrate these defects and to 
secure their correction ? It is true that on critical occasions 
the United States has been fortunate in the men brought 
forward to work cumbersome machinery. But the success 
of the presidential system is not due to the factors that 
Bagehot had in mind when he said that the men of 
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Massachusetts could work amy constitution. American 
economics have made American politics tolerable and now— 
as in other countries—the great question is whether politics 
will be competent to provide a tolerable economic life. The 
size of the country, great natural resources, a small per capita 
public debt, relatively low taxation and a rising standard of 
living have combined to muffie the creaks and strains of the 
presidential system. Moreover, as in Great Britain down to 
the advent of the Labour party, the United States down to 
the advent of Mr. Roosevelt had escaped political cleavages 
on any matter (save slavery) that was fundamental. Even 
now in the United States the cleavage is not between parties. 
Indeed, it may conceivably force a re-alignment of parties. 
Publicists frequently point out that governmental institutions 
as we have them—parliaments and executives—were set up 
in an age when governments dealt with problems that were 
largely political. Now governments must deal with a host 
of economic problems. Will the old institutions prove 
efficient instruments? By such a test the future of the 
American presidency will be determined. That future, how- 
ever, will be shaped more by men than by laws. 
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By Rosert E. CusHMAN 


N American scholar, wearied by the writing of a 

thorough treatise on American state government, 

remarked that the enterprise had made him a 

passionate admirer of the unitary state. If the 
forty-eight American commonwealths smother the student 
under a bewildering avalanche of data, it is because they 
constitute the most diversified political laboratory in the 
world. They are, as Mr. Justice Holmes once said, “ insulated 
chambers ” within which experiments in the organization 
and working of democratic government are constantly 
going on. 

The importance of the states as political experiment 
stations is increased by the diversity in their size, population, 
economic life, and the character and traditions of their people. 
Texas, with about two-thirds of London’s population, covers 
a slightly greater area than France and England combined. 
New York, with about 13 million people, is the size of 
England. Rhode Island, the smallest state, with a population 
of 681,000 covers but 1,248 square miles, about two-thirds 
of the London Passenger Transport Board area. The 
mountainous state of Nevada is nearly the size of Italy, but 
has a total population of but 98,000. New York’s total wealth 
is estimated at 37 billion dollars, four times that of Texas 
which is five times as large, and seventy times that of Nevada 
which is more than twice as large. There is almost equal 
variety in the character, temperament, cultural background 
and economic interests of the people. The shrewd Yankee 
industrialist of the east has little in common with the easy- 
going southern planter, the western cattle-man or the farmer 
of the central plains. There are sections in the far south in 
which the negroes outnumber the whites; the statutes of 
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New Mexico are required to be published both in English 
and Spanish to meet the needs of the two racial elements in 
the state; while the legal system of Louisiana is based on 
the French civil law instead of the English common law. 

The states, however, do not enjoy unlimited freedom in 
the field of political experiment. The Federal Constitution 
requires them to have a “ republican form of government ” 
and forbids them to violate the sanctity of contracts or to 
take life, liberty or property without “ due process of law.” 

This brief review will fall into three parts. First will be 
sketched some of the recent trends in the government and 
political practice of the states viewed as separate units. 
Second, the increasingly important relations between the 
states will be reviewed. Third, the relations between the 
states and the federal government, with the recent changes 
in the traditional equilibrium of that relationship will be 
examined. 


I.—RECENT INTERNAL STATE GOVERNMENT. 

Leaving out of account the relations which the states 
bear to the other states or to the federal government, we may 
note a number of interesting developments in the forty-eight 
“ political laboratories.” 

1. The single-chambered legislature of forty-three mem- 
bers set up in Nebraska represents perhaps the sharpest 
break with established tradition. There have been no 
unicameral legislatures in America since the Revolutionary 
period until the veteran Senator George W. Norris persuaded 
Nebraska to establish one in 1935. While it is too early to 
appraise the results of the change, it promises to justify itself 
in such a homogeneous rural commonwealth as Nebraska. 
The two houses of the American state legislatures have long 
since ceased to represent anything but identical interests. 
The members of each are chosen by the same voters, grouped 
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into districts of different sizes and boundaries. At the same 
time a two-chambered legislature provides a basis for com- 
promise in dealing with the difficult political problem of the 
representation of those vast metropolitan areas, which, like 
New York City and Chicago, contain or will shortly contain 
more than half the total population of the state. These 
urban areas may be more fully represented in one house than 
in the other. Without bicameralism this deadlock of urban 
and rural interests may prove unbreakable. 

2. By 1936 every state but one had set up a planning 
commission. These bodies deal with a considerable variety 
of problems but are chiefly aiming at a sound classification 
and use of land, and at the conservation of the physical 
resources of the state, to prevent shortsighted exploitation. 
The federal government has encouraged the state planning 
movement by money and counsel, and there is co-operation 
between the planning agencies of the various states. 

3. There has been steady and needed improvement in the 
judicial systems of the states. An increasing number of 
state judicial councils have been set up, supervisory and 
investigatory bodies drawn from the bench, bar and the 
laiety, which watch the actual working of the judicial system, 
report their findings and recommend desirable changes. In 
New York a Law Revision Commission is engaged in 
surveying the substantive law of the state, and in urging 
changes for its clarification and improvement. Many of its 
proposals have already been adopted. Valuable but not 
spectacular progress is being made towards the improvement 
in some states of the archaic systems of civil and criminal 
procedure which have made the administration of law costly, 
uncertain, and inefficient. 

4. The reform and simplification of the administrative 
systems of the states still presents a pressing problem. In a 
number of states thoroughgoing reorganizations have been 
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carried out, but there are still many states in which executive 
and administrative functions are scattered amongst fifty or 
more independent and unco-ordinated boards, commissions, 
or bureaus. The administrative changes which have been 
made all tend to place the governor of the state in an 
increasingly dominating position as the chief executive to 
whom the heads of a limited number of administrative 
departments are responsible. 

5. The movement, so conspicuous twenty years ago, for 
the spread of the direct primary and the initiative and 
referendum has abated. The direct primary, a system whereby 
the candidates of a political party are chosen by the votes 
of the party members, has actually lost ground, especially in 
the east. The voters have remained largely indifferent to 
this mew responsibility, with the result that the task of 
making the vital selections remains where it has always been, 
in the hands of unofficial party leaders. 

The initiative and referendum has nowhere been abandoned 
but it has ceased to spread. Each year a substantial grist of 
laws, or constitutional amendments, whether initiated by 
popular petition or referred to popular vote by the same 
process, are voted on by the people. Those who vote on 
these measures are much fewer than those who vote for 
major candidates. The early conservative fear that direct 
legislation by the people would produce radical and ill- 
considered legislation has, in general, not been supported. 
The voters have in the main looked upon novel or freak 
legislative proposals with suspicion or disapproval and it is 
easier to secure the passage of this type of law by the average 
state legislature than by the people voting in a referendum. 

6. Changes in state constitutions in recent years have been 
accomplished mainly by separate amendments, ratified by 
popular referendum, rather than by the process of con- 
stitutional revision by an elected convention. A constitutional 
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convention will meet, however, in New York in the spring 
of 1938. Its work will be watched with interest, as well as 
the fate of its proposals when submitted to popular vote. 
The work of the last New York convention, which met in 
1915, was not approved by the voters. 

7. There is a marked increase in the volume and variety 
of social and economic legislation passed by state legislatures 
in the exercise of their police powers. Much of this has 
been due to the pressure of the problems created by the 
depression. Laws for old-age insurance, unemployment 
insurance, minimum wages, protection of collective bar- 
gaining, regulation of prices, rationing of oil and gas 
production and many other restrictions on business and 
industry have pushed forward the earlier frontiers of the 
police power. These new forms of social control must, of 
course, all be kept within the limits of both state and federal 
constitutions. Especially must they meet the test of “ due 
process of law,” which means concretely that the Supreme 
Court must be convinced that the social need for the new 
regulatory power is clear enough to justify the restriction on 
freedom of action or on the free use of private property, so 
that the act is not an “arbitrary ” deprivation of liberty or 
property. This was the issue so spectacularly involved 
in the Court’s recent decisions on state minimum wage 
laws. 

This resumé gives some idea of the freedom within which 
the states manage their affairs, and the variety of the problems 
they are trying to meet. It must be remembered, however, 
that state activity must keep not only within the constitutional 
limits mentioned, but also within the limits imposed by the 
temperament and political mores of the people. There is, 
in actual practice, an essential conservatism in the operation 
of state government and a definite conformity to established 
American political traditions. 
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I].—RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES. 

The American states are required by the federal con- 
stitution to conform to a certain minimum of interstate 
co-operation and good manners. By what is known as the 
“ comity clause ” (Art. IV, Sec. 2) the citizens of each state 
are entitled to “the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several states.” Thus a citizen of New York is not an 
alien in California but enjoys there the same treatment which 
California extends to its own people. The states must accord 
“full faith and credit” to the public records, acts, and 
judicial proceedings of the other states, which means that a 
deed executed or a marriage lawfully performed in one state 
will be good throughout the union. The states must also 
render up to each other on demand fugitives from justice. 
There is no legal means of compelling a state to do this, 
but in the main the obligation is observed as a matter of 
course. 

But interstate relations in the modern federal union have 
assumed an importance completely overshadowing these legal 
requirements and the states have recently been experimenting 
with active and constructive interstate co-operation along 
very broad lines. This is mainly due to the emergence of a 
large number of “twilight zone” problems with which no 
one state, because of its limited geographical jurisdiction, can 
effectively deal, and over which no adequate power has been 
delegated by the constitution to the federal government. If 
the problems are to be met, it must be through the voluntary 
co-operative efforts of several states. This newer interstate 
co-operation has taken several different forms which may be 
mentioned. 

First, there has been an increase in the number and 
importance of interstate “ compacts.” The American states 
are forbidden by the federal constitution to enter into 
“ treaties, alliances or confederations,” but they are permitted, 
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with the consent of Congress, to make compacts and agree- 
ments. From the earliest times such compacts have been 
used as the means of dealing with the mutual interests of 
two or more states in boundary waters, harbours, bridges 
and the like. The beautiful Palisades Park along the Hudson 
is governed under a compact between New York and New 
Jersey. A few years ago Congress sanctioned a compact 
between seven states in the south-west to deal with the 
distribution of power and water at Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River. One of the states, Arizona, refused to enter 
into the compact and the remaining six have gone ahead 
without her consent. More recently there have been com- 
pacts on matters of greater and more general significance. 
Some of these deal with the conservation of oil, with the 
marketing of prison-made goods, and other matters affecting 
the economic interests of the states involved. 

The interstate compact provides a working basis for the 
regional treatment of regional problems. The surveyor’s 
lines which form many of the boundaries between states cut 
up into arbitrary jurisdictional areas regions closely knit 
together by common economic and social interests. By 
means of the compact those regions may provide for them- 
selves a common policy which no one state or number of 
states can establish by independent action. The compact is, 
however, subject to certain limitations. It has not, thus far, 
been difficult to secure the required congressional approval 
of compacts. In fact, in recent years Congress has sought 
to induce the formation of certain interstate compacts by 
gtanting its approval in advance. But the compact is a 
purely voluntary device. No state can be compelled to 
become a party to a compact and with respect to some of 
the highly controversial problems on which co-operative 
action is most needed it may be impossible to get the states 
to agree and the whole enterprise may be blocked. 
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Secondly, there has been steady but unspectacular progress 
in the movement for uniform state legislation. Model legis- 
lation on an increasing range of topics where uniformity is 
sorely needed has been drafted, and state legislatures are 
being steadily pressed to adopt these uniform laws. From 
the field of commercial law, where the most rapid progress 
has been made (as evidenced by the very widespread adoption 
of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act) the movement 
is spreading and may in time reach the chaos of state laws 
dealing with such matters as extradition, or motor vehicle 
control. Here again uniformity can come only through 
the voluntary action of the states. 

Finally, more than a third of the states have created 
permanent commissions on interstate co-operation. These 
bodies are active in the calling of conferences for the 
consideration of interstate problems, and in furthering 
co-operative action of various kinds. 


II].—FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS. 


Important changes are taking place in the equilibrium of 
state and federal power under the American constitution. 
To understand these one must recall how that constitution 
distributes powers between the two governments. The 
powers of the federal government are enumerated, delegated 
powers. They have been enlarged by liberal construction, it 
is true, but the federal Congress has a particular power only 
if that power has been given to it. The states, on the other 
hand, have all powers which have not been taken away from 
them either by the federal constitution or by the self-imposed 
restraints of their own constitutions. A new division of 
powers between states and nation can be effected at any time 
by means of constitutional amendments, but with the 
exception of the short-lived experiment with national pro- 
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hibition no important shifts of authority between the two 
governments have been brought about in this way. 

Without amending the written constitution, however, 
important changes in the balance of power between the 
states and the central government are taking place, and the 
methods by which these changes are coming about may be 
discussed here. 

In the first place, Congress has extended its authority 
into the realm of state affairs by a sort of federal benevolence 
in the form of federal subsidies to the states. While Congress 
possesses only delegated powers, its delegated power to 
spend money is not hedged about by any sharp restrictions. 
Congress has always spent money for objects which it has 
no delegated power to regulate. The federal government 
can, therefore, provide funds to be spent in the various 
states, and in active co-operation with the states, for purposes 
falling within the range of state-reserved powers. Congress 
can also insist that certain conditions be met by the states 
before such federal money shall be available. Thus Congress 
has long subsidized public education in the states, and in so 
doing has insisted that the funds be spent on certain branches 
of education. Large sums of federal money have been spent 
in the states on road improvement, on the condition that the 
states make contributions for the same purpose and that 
federally approved standards of construction be observed. 
Recently in setting up its system of social security under the 
Act of 1935 Congress made available to the states huge sums 
of money on condition that the states enact and administer 
social security systems which meet specified requirements set 
forth in the act. The states are rapidly taking advantage of 
this federal bounty and are submitting their legislation to 
federal inspection and approval. 

The significance of these conditional subsidies or grants- 
in-aid is far-reaching. Many worthy objects are thus attained 
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which would be far beyond the financial capacities of the 
states, especially the poorer ones. Congress could not step 
in and exercise direct federal powers over education, roads, 
etc., for it has no delegated authority to do so. But it can 
virtually hire the states to carry on the work. Great advan- 
tages have resulted from most of these expenditures of 
federal money. At the same time there is no question that 
the range of federal power has been vastly extended by this 
method which some of its critics describe as federal 
“bribery.” The federal government buys a certain amount 
of control over local affairs by setting up the conditions 
under which it will place at state disposal sums so tempting 
that few states resist the offer. The states are the recipients 
of an ever-increasing volume of federal money and are 
disposed to clamour for more. They are, however, by no 
means equal partners in the joint enterprise. There can be 
no escape from the conclusion that conditional federal 
subsidies tend to subordinate state authority to the control 
of Washington. 

In the second place, a much more important change in 
the balance betwee state and federal power has resulted from 
the very liberal construction of delegated federal powers. 
Congress has the delegated power to tax, to spend money, 
to regulate commerce, to operate a postal system, and upon 
these constitutional “ pegs ” it has been able to hang a vast 
and ever-expanding control over the social and economic life 
of the states—a control penetrating into many fields supposed 
originally to lie securely within the reserved powers of the 
states. The economic and business life of the nation has 
become essentially nationalized. State lines in the field of 
commerce no longer exist. Accordingly a steadily mounting 
list of interests and transactions come to fall within the 
legitimate scope of federal power. Congress has heavy 
responsibilities with respect to the interests delegated to its 
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care and it is merely assuming those responsibilities when it 
decrees that obscene literature, adulterated food and drugs, 
and the white slave traffic shall not pass through the channels 
of interstate commerce, or that the federal mails shall not be 
used as an aid to fraud. The development in this way of a 
vast federal police power has furthered the process of federal 
centralization. These accretions of federal power are, how- 
ever, in the main not at the expense of the states. The new 
federal authority is not subtracted from existing state power, 
but arises because new interests and problems emerge which 
are national in scope and which can be drawn under the 
powers already delegated to Congress. 

This is illustrated by the recent federal crime legislation. 
Congress has no delegated power to punish murder, robbery, 
kidnapping or similiar offences. But it has been made a 
federal crime under the so-called Lindbergh Act to use 
interstate commerce in carrying out the crime of kidnapping, 
and if a kidnapped person is not returned within seven days 
a legal presumption arises that he has been transported in 
interstate commerce and federal jurisdiction thereby exists. 
In the same way it is unlawful to use any facility of interstate 
commerce or the mails to extort money. It is a federal crime 
to spirit away witnesses needed in criminal cases by taking 
them across state lines. And it is a crime to ship stolen 
goods through the channels of interstate commerce. Thus 
an imposing federal criminal code has been built up on the 
basis of what are technically transactions in interstate com- 
merce. Here again, however, state authority has been 
supplemented, not supplanted. The states have not lost what 
the federal government has gained. 

Can one venture a prediction as to the probable future of 
the American states? Can they resist the onward march of 
federal centralization or will they tend to lose a portion of 
their autonomy and relative importance in the federal system ? 
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It seems probable that state lines will be increasingly dimmed 
by the growth of interstate co-operation and the rise of a 
sound regionalism. There will be a continuance of the 
movement which concentrates power in the federal govern- 
ment. This seems inevitable. More and more problems 
demanding national control will emerge, and to meet them 
ways will be found of extending federal power. Some of 
this expansion of federal authority will be into fields now 
free of all regulation and will not represent any diminution 
of present state authority. Some of it will tend to replace 
state power with federal or tend to subordinate the states in 
some degree to the federal government. But there will 
always remain a vast range of concerns which can be 
effectively and wisely handled only by the states, in which 
uniformity and centralized control would jeopardize the 
public interest and violate the American traditions of local 
self-government. 








RECENT TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By LeonarpD D. WHITE 


HE depression and its aftermath involved the public 

service of the United States in a series of significant 

developments. The immediate effect of falling 

income was a demand for reduction in taxation 
and consequently for retrenchment in the administrative 
services. Another phase of the resulting attack upon the 
civil service was expressed by a prominent business man in 
these words: “ The best public servant is the worst one. . 
A thoroughly first-rate man in public service is corrosive. 
He eats holes in our liberties. The better he is and the 
longer he stays, the greater is the danger.” 

While these sentiments are still occasionally echoed by 
reactionary journals, this point of view has been submerged 
by the new concept of the service state for which the 
Roosevelt administration is responsible. In contrast to the 
cautious and reluctant policy of the Hoover administration, 
Roosevelt insisted upon the recognition of the duty of the 
national government to develop a positive programme to 
secure a broader distribution of national income, to conserve 
human as well as natural resources, and to achieve by 
governmental intervention in the economic order a degree 
of security for American citizens. Hence the “‘ New Deal ” 
legislation: relief and public works, regional rehabilitation 


1 For English readers, the American use of terms may be stated at the outset. The 
public service is a phrase denoting the sum total of officials and employees required at 
all levels of government, federal, state, county and municipal, including the publicly 
supported schools, numbering over 3,000,000 individuals in the United States. Civil 
service is used as synonymous with the merit system: that is, that portion of the 
public service selected through examination and possessing status, permanent tenure, 
and usually a retirement pension. The merit system, more specifically, is the body of 
law and regulations which confer such status in order to diminish the effect of politics 
and patronage, referred to generally as the spoils system. Americans use the term, 
civil service, to apply to employees selected by examination in state and municipal, as 
well as in the national government. 
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as represented by the Tennessee Valley Authority, insurance 
of bank deposits, a national employment service, regulation 
of the sale of securities, unemployment compensation, old- 
age pensions, Federal assistance to states in matters of social 
welfare, and national planning through the National Resources 
Committee. 

Such a programme cast into bold relief the necessity for 
a stronger public service, the instrument through which 
these new lines of action could be made effective. It called 
for men and women skilled in large-scale management, able 
to grasp the broad goals towards which many operations 
converged, impartial between the conflicting social groups 
which contended for or against particular aspects of the 
whole plan, and free to act without dependence upon 
political favour. 

While acceptance of the need for renovating the public 
service was slowly gaining force, the managers of the 
Democratic party were consolidating the traditional right of 
patronage appointment in these very agencies of social 
reconstruction. In most of the agencies established during 
1933 and 1934 Congress authorized or directed appointments 
to be made without reference to the Civil Service Act of 1883. 
While some progressive administrators, such as Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, used civil service employment 
lists in part, the general result at the end of three years was 
the creation of over 200,000 new posts, appointment to the 
great bulk of which was governed by the Democratic 
National Committee. The elaborate appointment machinery, 
efficient for its own purposes, which the Committee developed 
need not detain us ; suffice it to say that for a brief time it 
rivalled the Civil Service Commission itself. 


EXTENSION OF THE MERIT SysTEM. 
In perspective, this extraordinary expansion of patronage 
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appointments will doubtless prove to be an episode rather 
than a reversal of the main current. Congress itself in 1935 
and 1936 returned in large part to the merit system, although 
the present session hesitates between patronage and merit. 
The press of the country is almost united against patronage. 
Public opinion is being deeply affected by the League of 
Women Voters and by the National Civil Service Reform 
League. The report of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, a statesmanlike document pre- 
pared by Louis Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam and Luther 
Gulick, insisted on the extension of the merit system 
“upward, outward, and downward.” 

Within the states, the trend towards the merit system is 
pronounced. During the legislative sessions of 1937, five 
states—Maine, Connecticut, Tennessee, Arkansas and Michi- 
gan—adopted formal civil service legislation. In other states, 
similar legislation is being actively pressed. In most states, 
the new offices established to co-operate with the Social 
Security Board are adequately protected against patronage. 
The national employment system, a co-operative federal-state 
plan, is built on a merit basis. The state dispensary 
systems (sale of intoxicants by the state) are removed from 
patronage. 

While these encouraging trends are making their contri- 
bution to a stronger public service, notice must be taken of 
certain forces which delay and at times defeat the main 
trend. The unemployed press endlessly on the public service, 
insisting that Congressmen find them jobs. Their expectation 
is. fed on the recollection of the mass patronage which was 
available in 1933 and 1934. The political organization is still 
reluctant to part with patronage, especially in view of its 
apparent value as demonstrated in the 1936 elections—national, 
state, and municipal. Then, too, in the United States there 
is no clear recognition of any alternative means of maintaining 
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party strength apart from patronage—a consideration of 
considerable underlying significance. 


NATIONAL INFLUENCE ON STATE EMPLOYMENT SYSTEMS. 


For a half-century the tide of power has been slowly 
flowing from the states to the national government. During 
the last eight years it has been running with accelerated 
force. It has now brought to the national government means 
of influencing, at certain points, the personnel procedures 
and standards of the state governments. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act, providing for a joint federal-state 
employment service, required each state receiving grants-in-aid 
to submit plans “ reasonably appropriate and adequate to 
carry out its purposes” for approval by Washington. The 
Director of the United States Employment Service may 
inquire whether the state employment offices are conducted 
in accordance with “ the standards of efficiency ” prescribed 
by him.’ Standards of qualification and an examination 
system for the selection of personnel in such offices were 
required by the Director for each of the co-operating states, 
some of which yielded only with reluctance. 

The issue of national supervision over state agencies arose 
again in the Social Security Act of 1935. Here the friends 
of state autonomy rallied and secured agreement upon a 
provision intended to curtail national control of local per- 
sonnel standards. The relevant section reads: “A state plan 
for old-age assistance must . . . (5) provide such methods of 
administration (other than those relating to selection, tenure 
of office, and compensation of personnel) as are found by 
the Board to be necessary for the efficient performance of 
the plan. . .”? Despite the reservations of this language, the 
influence of the Social Security Board upon state standards 


is considerable. On July 30, 1937, federal payments to the 


1 48 Stat. 113, Act of June 6, 295 
2 49 Stat. 620, Title I, Sec. 2 (a), (1935). 
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state of Illinois for old-age assistance were suspended because 
the state failed to maintain administrative standards satisfactory 
to the Social Security Board. 


CAREER SERVICE. 


The protecting dykes of legislation and administrative 
standards are therefore being extended and strengthened. 
Within the areas thus reclaimed substantial progress has 
marked civil service trends of recent years. The impulse to 
the reconsideration of the American stock of ideas on the 
public service was provided by the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel. This unofficial body, sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council, stressed the importance 
of envisaging the public service as a career, struck out 
against the fallacies in American thinking about govern- 
mental personnel, and urged the substantial reconstruction 
of the service along professional lines. 

Quiet progress in the national government in the direction 
of a career service has already been recorded. Means have 
been invented to recruit and to place a new type of college 
and university graduate from the liberal arts institutions ; 
a new examination for men and women with graduate 
training or special experience in the fields of economics, 
political science and sociology has been announced; new 
procedures to facilitate transfer from one agency to another 
have been proposed; more careful promotion procedures 
have been introduced in several organizations and are under 
consideration elsewhere ; and in general a new appreciation 
of the importance of training and developing personnel for 
the higher professional and supervisory grades is evident on 
all sides. However, a proposal to increase the pay scale for 
the higher permanent personnel from $9,000, the present 
maximum, to $15,000, found no favour in Congress; and 
there is a disconcerting tendency on the part of some 
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members of the present Congress to insist on senatorial 
confirmation of all appointments to positions paying over 
$5,000a year. This policy is, of course, fatal to a career service. 

The national service has suffered by reason of the absence 
of any considered procedure for the development of super- 
visory, executive, and administrative talent. Under American 
conditions it is undesirable to follow the English practice of 
special recruitment by means of a difficult university exami- 
nation for an administrative corps, nor has the United States 
an educational institution like the Evole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques. "Emphasis upon a legal training such as prevails 
for the German higher service has never been conceived as 
a suitable basis for the more responsible work in the 
American service. The United States has, in a word, neither 
a well-defined administrative corps nor a recognized system 
of preparation for higher administrative work. 

Recognition of the need for special procedures to prepare 
men for responsible work is, however, gaining ground 
rapidly both in Washington and in municipal government. 
It seems unlikely, however, that a separate administrative 
corps will be formed. 

In municipal affairs, the city manager is the principal 
illustration of the general administrator. The number of 
managers is steadily increasing, and their background and 
preparation is gradually receding from engineering and 
“business administration ” to general administration. 


PRE-ENTRY AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 

The expansion of facilities for training young civil 
servants has been one of the notable trends of recent years. 
In the cities this movement commenced about 1928, the 
initiative proceeding from the various state leagues of 
municipalities. Short courses in such fields of municipal 
administration as police, fire, assessment or evaluation of 
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property are widespread ; less frequent are courses in drafting 
by-laws, street cleaning, operation of municipal utilities, 
disposal of sewage, and the like. Such instruction contributes 
much to steady improvement in the tone of municipal affairs. 

In Washington, the “in-service” training movement 
took on substantial form in 1922 with the foundation of the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture, designed 
for further training along scientific lines of the research and 
technical personnel of this justly famed department. Within 
recent years, new training facilities have been developed by 
the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Prisons, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Income Tax 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau of 
Investigation in the Department of Justice, the Civil Service 
Commission, and other agencies. Co-operative courses have 
been worked out in several instances between government 
bureaus and American University, an institution of higher 
learning located in Washington. The demand for in-service 
training increases more rapidly than the facilities, a reflection 
in part of the new type of college graduate now entering the 
national service. 

Another type of training facility is illustrated by the 
programme of the School of Government of the University 
of Southern California. An evening professional training 
programme is conducted in the city hall and adjacent 
buildings ; a short annual summer “ Institute of Govern- 
ment ” provides lectures on a wide variety of administrative 
problems; and in addition the regular facilities of the 
university are open to municipal, county, state and federal 
officials located in Los Angeles. 

In 1935, Harvard University announced the foundation 
of the Graduate School of Public Administration “to 
promote the science and art of government administration.” 
The Graduate School, a separate organization giving instruc- 
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tion through its own faculty, will also serve as a co-ordinating 
agency to make available the entire resources of Harvard 
University for public service men. 


TECHNIQUE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 


Coincident with the recognition of the value of extensive 
training for public service employment has arisen a wider 
appreciation of the task and opportunities of the personnel 
director. In the development of the American service, the 
traditional civil service commission has been conceived 
principally as a protective agency designed to thwart the 
appointment of incompetent persons for irrelevant reasons. 
It has usually stood somewhat aloof from the departments, 
an enforcement rather than a service agency. Within the 
larger units of administration, the necessity of maintaining 
various types of records led at an early date to the develop- 
ment of an office known as the appointment clerk, or the 
chief clerk, whose responsibility was to see that records of 
appointments and changes of status were in due order. 

The personnel officer performs neither of these functions, 
although he is concerned with both. It is the task of the 
personnel officer to secure by all means within his power a 
smooth working, harmonious organization producing at full 
capacity by virtue of the wisest utilization of its human 
resources. He has less responsibility than influence, for 
responsibility rests primarily with the operating heads of the 
organization and its subdivisions. Working with them, the 
personnel officer will aid in the selection, placement, 
reassignment, transfer, promotion and discipline of employees ; 
will assist in the improvement of techniques of supervision ; 
will encourage the discussion of work problems and aid in 
their solution ; will co-operate in training programmes and 
in opening opportunities to promising juniors; and will 
seek in many ways to raise the morale of his group. 
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Such personnel officers have been making their way into 
the public service, commencing over a decade 290 in the 
Department of Agriculture and the Forest Service, and 
recently in the Department of Labour and in such newer 
agencies as Farm Credit Administration, Resettlement 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Soil Conservation Service, and others. In 1936 an 
examination for personnel officers was held, the first in the 
history of the Civil Service Commission. In 1937 the per- 
sonnel officers in Washington formed the Society for 
Personnel Administration. The Civil Service Assembly of 
the United Staies and Canada is now favouring the formal 
recognition of professional standards for personnel officials. 


UNION ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


The trend in recent years is towards a wider recognition 
of the competence of civil service employees to form either 
professional associations or unions. In the national service, 
statutory recognition of the right to organize unions and to 
affiliate with organized labour under conditions prohibiting 
strikes has existed since 1912; postal organizations were 
formed as early as 1890. In 1932 the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, the largest general union, suffered a 
secession of a minority group at the time it withdrew from 
the American Federation of Labour. This minority group, 
the American Federation of Government Employees, has had 
a stormy history, and in 1936 and 1937 several units were 
separated from it. These are now being absorbed by the 
United Federal Workers of America, a unit of the C.I.O. 
(Committee for Industrial Organization). The outcome of 
this realignment is not clear, but these events have caused 
renewed interest in the role of civil service unions. 

Speaking at a press conference on July 8, 1937, President 
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Roosevelt is reported to have stated that while government 
employees have no right to strike and no basis for collective 
bargaining “contracts”” on wages and hours (which are 
fixed by statute), they should be permitted to join “ one or 
ten unions” and to enjoy the free exercise of collective 
bargaining in matters where administrative officers have some 
discretion, whether as unions, minority groups, or individuals. 

The union movement is relatively undeveloped in the 
state services, many of which are not yet on a stable 
foundation. Active state organizations exist, however, in 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
California, together with a few less important groups in other 
states. Within the large cities, unions have been active for a 
generation. Only in 1936 were the first steps taken to bring 
them into a common organization. The American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees is a definitely 
union group, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour. It is now competing with the Committee on 
Industrial Organization. 

The National Association of Civil Service Employee 
Organizations unites the New Jersey state employees, and 
municipal employees in Cleveland; Flint, Michigan; and 
Chicago. It is not affiliated with the labour movement 
although friendly to organized labour. These national 
organizations are still too young to permit a forecast of 
their future, but the potential field of nearly 2,000,000 state 
and municipal employees is not likely to be overlooked. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 


On August 28, 1935, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
announced an Employee Relationship Policy, the terms of 
which represent an advanced position towards which general 
trends appear to be moving. This Authority, although an 
agency of the national government, was excluded from the 
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provisions of the Civil Service Act ; in lieu of this safeguard, 
the Authority was directed to follow the principle of merit, 
and has in fact done so. Acting with complete freedom so 
far as federal statutes governing employment are concerned, 
the Authority has developed a programme of which the 
following are the principal features : 


I. 


Every member of the staff of the Authority is obliged 
to render honest, efficient and economical service, in 
the public interest. 

For the purposes of collective bargaining and employee- 
management co-operation, employees have the right to 
organize and to designate representatives of their own 
choosing, free from any restraint, interference or 
coercion. 


. No employee and no one seeking employment shall be 


required to join or to refrain from joining any 
association of employees. 

The majority of the employees as a whole, or of any 
professional group, or craft, or other appropriate unit, 
shall have the right to determine the organization, 
person or persons who shall represent them. 


. Disputes between an employee and the management 


shall be handled through established supervisory 
channels, with an opportunity to appeal to the central 
office of the Personnel Division for adjustment. 


. Appointments, promotions, demotion and transfer will 


be made on the basis of merit and efficiency. No 
test of political belief or affiliation will be required. If 
an employee, who is doing the best work he can in 
good spirit, is found to be unsuited for the tasks to 
which he is assigned, an earnest effort is made to 
reassign him. Employment is not a vested right. 
Supervisors may for just cause terminate the service of 
any employee, in writing, subject to an appeal to the 
Personnel Division. 


. “ The Board of Directors looks forward to the estab- 


lishment of joint conferences between the duly 
authorized representatives of the supervised employees 
and the supervisory and management staff for the 
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purpose of systematic employee-management co- 
operation. The Board recognizes that responsible 
organizations and associations of employees are helpful 
to such co-operation.” 

These policies have been conscientiously pursued by the 
Authority, which has had the advantage of an unusually 
progressive and able personnel division. Their success has 
raised the question whether the more rigid system of the 
national government has not delayed similar progress in 
Washington ; the better view is that the national system is 
flexible enough to permit much progressive experimentation 


as the modern type of personnel officer makes his influence 
felt. 


A Crvit SERVICE ADMINISTRATOR. 


The boldest challenge to the existing personnel system 
in Washington comes from the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management. In their report, which has been 
warmly endorsed by President Roosevelt, the Committee 
recommend the elimination of the Civil Service Commission 
in favour of a Civil Service Administrator, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate for an 
indefinite term, from among three names certified to the 
President on the basis of an open competitive (but not 
written) examination. 

Opposition to this proposal is due chiefly to fear lest a 
single administrator be unable to withstand pressure from 
Congress for political favours, and to reluctance to increase 
the influence of the Chief Executive. Advocates of the plan 
urge that it will lead to more positive and effective personnel 
management, and that it will raise personnel management to 
a more important level by recognizing it, together with 
fiscal management and national planning, as one of the 
three major administrative responsibilities of the President 
himself. 
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THE TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT 


By GEORGE SOULE. 


HEN the historian comes to assess the New 

Deal in the United States, he may be led to the 

judgment that its most significant social change 

was a reinvigorated trade-union movement. 
New legislative ideas in profusion were tried, abandoned or 
modified ; reforms were enacted by the score; but no 
abiding alteration was made in the basic structure of our 
economy ; much that was done had, in principle, long been 
familiar to England and to continental democracies. Alone 
among western industrial nations, however, the United States 
had never before produced a labour movement having an 
influence in industry and politics commensurate with the 
development of a machine civilization. If now at last we are 
to have one, a powerful social force will have been created 
that will outlive the excitements of the day. 

The last time a burst of activity occurred in the trade- 
unions was during the great war of 1914-18 and immediately 
afterwards. Growth was natural on account of full employ- 
ment and a rising cost of living. When this country entered 
the war, a governmentally administered truce was informally 
accepted by industrial and trade-union leaders. Strikes were 
discouraged ; disputes were settled by arbitration under the 
National War Labour Board and subordinate bodies ; it was 
agreed that neither side would use the crisis to seek any 
fundamental alteration of status. Samuel Gomperts, though 
forceful and shrewd, was both patriotic and a stout adherent 
of conservative trade-union policies. He was as fearful of 
radical ferment in the rank and file as he was hostile to anti- 
union employers. The result was a temporary enlargement of 
membership and improvement of standards, but no notable 
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THE TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT 


gains of organization in the great industries that had hitherto 
resisted unionization. There was no attempt to organize the 
iron and steel mills for instance until the autumn of 1919, 
and then it was a failure. 

With the deflation of war industries and the general post- 
war depression, the unions were greatly weakened; the 
arbitration machinery and safeguards were scrapped ; 
employers used the occasion to take the aggressive with a 
campaign to break up unions, which they attempted to make 
palatable with the name of “ American plan.” By 1923, 
the trade-union movement had lost its war-time gains in 
membership, and a defeatist attitude was fastened upon most 
of its leaders. 

They were impressed by the ruthless power and obstinacy 
of the great corporations ; they had found the newly organized 
members either embarrassing in their militancy or too 
dependent on governmental intervention. The units organized 
during the war and now destroyed were called, just like the 
industrial stocks which had profited by temporary inflation, 
“war babies.” The leaders preferred to safeguard what they 
had left by being as inoffensive as possible. The final outbursts 
of militancy in the bitterly contested strikes of 1922 in railroads 
and mines, and the unsuccessful LaFollette Progressive 
campaign for the Presidency in 1924 (which was largely 
supported by the more aggressive unions) left the leaders with 
no more stomach for adventure. 

We had, then, at the beginning of the Coolidge Era of 
prosperity, a trade-union membership of some 2,500,000 out 
of about 40,000,000 gainfully occupied persons, of whom 
perhaps 20,000,000 were, theoretically, prospective union 
members. The majority of these were in unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour, a loose federation with 
no central power except to decide inter-union disputes about 
demarcation, and no function except to exert political pressure 
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and to represent the movement to the public. The Federation, 
though it contained both craft and industrial unions, clung to 
a craft-union orientation and had no initiative in enlarging the 
scope of the movement. Its strongest sections were the 
building trades, the coal miners, the railway workers not 
employed on trains—who were organized on the craft basis 
and codperated in collective bargaining through a loose 
alliance of their own—and the garment workers. Though the 
ranks were filled out with scores of miscellaneous unions, 
labour was not effectively organized in any of the great basic 
industries except coal and railroads, and unions scarcely had a 
foothold in the newer mass-production industries like 
automobiles. 

Though it is usual for trade-unions to grow and become 
more active in periods of boom, no such development occurred 
between 1923 and 1929. The coal industry had a special 
depression of its own, and the United Mine Workers were 
seriously weakened. The building trades, which were 
benefited by a construction revival, did increase in numbers 
and power; they were the most conservative element in the 
Federation. In general, the movement did not advance. Some 
commentators attributed this fact to exhaustion after the 
recent defeats and the inertia of the leadership. The leaders 
themselves argued that they could not compete successfully 
with employers for the loyalty of the rank and file of unor- 
ganized workers, who were misled by expensive propaganda 
and elaborate spy-systems, cowed by the immense power of the 
great employers, and corrupted by the hope of higher wages 
and personal advancement. Whatever the facts, the unions 
had neither the proper form of organization to offer to the 
semi-skilled in the new industries nor the alert personnel 
necessary to enlist their confidence. It was furthermore 
observed that this boom was distinguished from previous ones 
by extremely rapid technical advance, which kept in existence 
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THE TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT 


a large reservoir of unemployed and prevented the cost of 
living from rising. Thus workers, contrary to their experience 
in former periods of industrial activity, were neither freed 
from the fear of losing their jobs if they should strike, nor 
spurred to make demands for higher wages by rising prices. 
The depression beginning in 1929 of course brought further 
weakness to the trade-unions. 

The beginning of the present revival in the labour move- 
ment may be traced to the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (N.I.R.A.) in 1933. It was the announced purpose 
of President Roosevelt to increase wages and shorten hours, 
and legal powers to do so were embodied in this law. Still 
more important, however, was its famous section 7A, which 
guaranteed to workers the right of collective bargaining 
through representatives of their own choosing, and outlawed 
certain familiar anti-union measures, such as “ company 
unions,” or those instigated or controlled by employers. This 
looked like a charter of freedom to industrial workers who 
formerly had been afraid to organize; now the prestige and 
power of the national government appeared to be on their 
side. In spite of the large volume of unemployment, new 
unions sprang into existence on every hand, clamouring for 
advice and leadership from the existing labour movement. 
But the American Federation of Labour was not prepared to 
meet this demand, and anti-union employers soon recovered 
from their shock and began to defy the law by challenging it in 
the courts or on the industrial battle-field. In numerous 
instances the administration failed to satisfy the workers’ 
expectation that government would protect them in organiz- 
ing. It was afraid of a constitutional test of the new legislation, 
and so failed to check important employers who disregarded 
the law. In other cases section 7A was interpreted 
so that union representation was divided and weakened. 
While substantial gains were made, the mass-production 
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industries still remained outside the trade-union realm. 
Finally the Supreme Court declared the whole National 
Recovery Administration unconstitutional. 

Important events, however, had occurred within the fold 
of organized labour during this period. Those unions that 
were strongly and aggressively led had succeeded, under the 
N.R.A., not only in reforming their ranks and maintaining 
good standards of wages and hours but also in exerting 
influence in reconstruction of their respective industries. The 
United Mine Workers of America was completely rehabilitated 
and its President, John L. Lewis, emerged as a highly success- 
ful national leader. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
under the skilful guidance of President Sidney Hillman, 
achieved a like result, and Mr. Hillman as a member of the 
official Labour Advisory Board of the N.R.A. exerted a wide 
influence. It became obvious that the N.R.A. was strong 
and ably administered in those industries where labour could 
make it so; that it faltered and failed where dependence had 
to be placed solely on governmental enforcement and the 
activities of employers. Success in their own industries 
convinced the more aggressive and capable union officials that 
the same results could be achieved in others if only effective 
leadership were given to the workers in them. It was also 
clear that two things chiefly prevented the offering of necessary 
assistance—the timidity and incompetence of the old-line 
A.F. of L. officialism, and the refusal of the A.F. of L. to 
permit the building up of powerful industrial unions in the 
mass-production industries, because of the jurisdictional claims 
of craft unions. 

In the meantime, reactionary opposition to the President 
and the forces behind him was gaining headway. It was 
feared that the New Deal might be succeeded by a new anti- 
union drive like that which had followed the war, if not 
indeed by a more openly fascistic movement. This appre- 
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hension was strengthened by the revelations of Senator La 
Follette’s committee investigating violations of civil liberties, 
which showed the large extent of industrial espionage, the 
enormous amount of money spent upon it by great corpora- 
tions, and the violence and corruption which it stimulated in 
the effort to disrupt and defeat labour organization. Plants 
were arming themselves with machine-guns and tear gas. 
In one case a close alliance was shown between a company 
engaged in selling arms and ammunition to employers, an anti- 
labour spy agency, and a firm of attorneys who specialized in 
representing employers against labour in the courts. The 
American Liberty League, financed largely by contributions 
from moneyed interests bitterly opposed to organized labour, 
formed a lawyer’s committee, which declared, in advance of 
the Supreme Court decision, that the new laws protecting 
unions were unconstitutional, and announced that it would 
supply assistance to employers engaged in litigation against 
their enforcement. (Soon after the N.R.A. was invalidated by 
the high court, the Wagner Labour Relations Act, embodying 
and improving upon the provisions of its Section 7A, was 
passed by Congress.) 

The more aggressive labour leaders saw on the one hand 
what might be done to strengthen the trade-union movement 
by prompt and effective action, and feared on the other that if 
the opportunity were lost, their own organizations would be 
in danger. Indeed, they believed that this was a critical 
period not only in the history of the labour movement, but 
in American history as a whole. If Mr. Roosevelt and what 
he had stood for should be defeated, reactionary forces might 
be in the saddle for another generation. The industrial 
workers should therefore be mobilized to exert political as well 
as economic power. In two conventions of the American 
Federation of Labour these leaders succeeded in obtaining the 
passage of resolutions in favour of the action they desired, but 
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they saw that the Federation officials either would not or could 
not act on the basis of the resolutions. They therefore formed 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, for the purpose of 
assisting the organization of the unorganized. Associated in 
this Committee were the strong and successful United Mine 
Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, International Typographical Union 
and other unions of minor or more potential importance, such 
as the United Textile Workers, Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, United Automobile Workers, the 
Aluminium Workers, Glass Workers, Oil Workers, etc. The 
committee and its aims were at once challenged by the 
A. F. of L. officialdom, which called upon it to disband, as a 
dual or competing movement representing a minority of the 
Federation. The Committee declined to do so, and the 
unions composing it were, after much controversy and 
fruitless effort to compromise, suspended from the Federation. 
This left, as the backbone of the Federation, the conservative 
building trades, the railroad men, the teamsters and a large 
number of miscellaneous craft unions. Among these loyal 
unions there are a number of capable and progressive bodies. 
Throughout the Federation, both among the rank and file and 
the officialdom, there is much sympathy with the aims of the 
C.1.O., and regret that the Federation had to be split on this 
issue. 

The C.I.O. at once proceeded to act by contributing large 
sums of money and experienced organizers to the industrial 
battleground. The prestige of the unions composing it and 
of their leaders called forth confidence in the unorganized 
rank and file ; this seemed to be what they had been waiting 
for. New members flocked into its ranks in the great 
unorganized industries. Other unions came to it from the 
A. F. of L. or from the outside. It was not long before the 
Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Labour Relations Act in 
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a series of unexpectedly sweeping decisions. This increased 
the é/an of the movement. Employers, welcoming rapidly 
expanding business, were reluctant to incur the loss of pro- 
longed strikes. Victories were won in rubber manufacturing 
and elsewhere. The first spectacular success, however, 
occurred in the automobile industry, where a series of “ sit- 
down ” strikes won victories against General Motors and all 
the independents except Henry Ford. Even more startling was 
the signing of a union contract with United States Steel as a 
result of peaceful negotiations, since from the time of its 
formation some forty years ago this huge corporation had been 
the foremost enemy of organized labour in the United States. 
There followed the organization of all but three or four of 
the largest steel independents. For the moment it looked as 
if the C.1.O. were invincible. It swept impressively on, 
gaining members more rapidly than it could discipline them 
or train the subordinate leadership. 

Such rapid progress was of course bound to produce a 
reaction. A spirited controversy arose over the sit-down 
strike—which was not an invention of the C.I.O. and has not 
been employed in many of its combats—and over the sporadic 
violence which was bound to occur under the circumstances. 
A premature and poorly mobilized strike against the recal- 
citrant steel independents failed in its major object. A large 
number of unauthorized local stoppages to protest grievances 
occurred, contrary to the terms of the contract, in General 
Motors plants. Employers and local public officials, echoed 
by the conservative press, began to embitter a section of 
public opinion against the new movement by raising the red 
bogey and talking of union irresponsibility, the supposedly 
dictatorial aims of John L. Lewis, and the “ right to work ” 
of the non-striking employee. There is no doubt that mistakes 
were made in the campaign of the C.I.O. and that there was a 
lack of experience and discipline among the new organizations. 
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Nevertheless the set-back which it suffered has been much 
exaggerated, and has not stopped the advance. 

In steel some 400,000 workers are now organized and under 
collective contracts, against perhaps 75,000 in the independent 
plants concerned in the abortive strike. In automobiles only 
Ford remains to be won ; the aircraft workers are organized. 
Impressive progress has been made in rubber, oil, aluminum, 
transport, shoes and other industries. At this moment large 
gains are being made by a carefully conceived and well 
executed campaign in textiles—an industry never successfully 
organized in the United States. The new Maritime Federation 
is rapidly winning its field. In scarcely more than a year of 
intensive activity, the C.1.O. has acquired a membership of 
about 3,000,000, nearly trebling the number in its original 
units. In the same year the A. F. of L. unions, stimulated by 
the competition, have increased their membership by about 
600,000. The total trade-union movement has nearly doubled 
as a result, and now has approximately 6,000,000 members. 
More significant than the numerical growth is the advance 
into strategic territory, hitherto believed impenetrable by 
organized labour. Among the campaigns contemplated for 
the future, one of the most interesting is that designed to enlist 
the “ white-collar ” or clerical and professional occupations. 
Most of the victories have been won without the strikes or the 
violence that have made such lively reading in newspaper 
despatches. 

The political influence of the new movement is more 
intangible but is unmistakable. Because the national elections 
occured in 1936, political activity had to be undertaken before 
the industrial campaign was well under way. It was headed 
by a new organization, inspired by C.1.O. leaders, called 
Labour’s Non-Partisan League, which mobilized labour 
votes behind President Roosevelt and local candidates whom 
the unions could trust. Local labour parties were organized 
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as permanent units, such as the American Labour Party in 
New York. In these efforts A. F. of L. unions codperated 
with the C.I1.O. The overwhelming victory of Mr. Roosevelt 
and of progressive local candidates in the great industrial 
states provided the surprise of the election, since many of 
these states had traditionally been under the dominance of 
Republicans, and it was not expected that the old political 
bosses would lose control of all of them, even when opposed 
by such a popular presidential candidate. It is not believed 
that the labour movement is ready yet for a national labour 
party nominating its own candidates ; it first wants to protect 
its Opportunity to organize on the industrial field, and it can 
do this better at the moment through such friendly candidates 
as ate put forward by existing parties. Much depends upon 
what happens to Mr. Roosevelt and the Democratic party 
before 1940. If it splits, its progressive wing may become a 
sort of people’s front, with labour support. If the conserva- 
tives gain control of the party machinery, a new national 
party may be the outcome. 

What of the breach in the trade-union movement itself ? 
It has been steadily widening ever since the formation of the 
C.I.O., and the chances are that this committee will soon be 
reorganized as a permanent and regular central Congress of 
unions. Paradoxically, however, this action may bring unity 
nearer. The more sober leaders of both C.1.O. and A. F. of L. 
have tried to avoid conflicts in the field of action; major 
attention has been devoted to the hitherto unorganized rather 
than to setting up competing unions. The common sense of 
the rank and file will exert a pressure for unity. The C.I.O. 
has impressively achieved a large part of what it set out to do, 
and thus has proved to many in the A. F. of L. that its original 
contentions were valid. The advantages of being allied with 
strong unions in other industries will not escape attention by 
either party. As the mass-production industries become 
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firmly organized in the industrial form, the jurisdictional 
claims over them of craft-union officials will be seen to be 
impractical ; history will have settled the dispute. In such a 
rapidly growing movement there is no problem of taking care 
of surplus officials; plenty of work can be found for all 
those competent to do it. Most the irreconcilables in the 
A. F. of L. are rapidly approachiag superannuation. In the 
meantime, the competition has been more healthy than 
destructive; both rivals have gained. Strong personal 
enmities remain and may prevent compromise, but the 
chances are that irreconcilables will in the end be deserted by 
their rank and file. 

Two important dangers still threaten the movement. One 
is the very rapidity of its growth. There has not been time 
to train the necessary captains and non-commissioned officers, 
and new members cannot acquire experience and trade-union 
discipline overnight. Overconfidence, rash action and 
mistakes of judgment may imperil the raw troops that have 
pushed this great salient so far into the enemy’s territory. 
Knowledge of these facts and preparation to guard against 
them are not lacking in the higher command. ‘The other 
peril is that the present upswing of business activity will soon 
be succeeded by another recession, and that unemployment, 
which is still serious, will increase again. In this case the 
offensive must give way to rearguard action, in which losses 
are inevitable, and undisciplined troops may be routed. It is 
not likely, however, that either danger will cause more than 
minor and temporary checks. The chances are that the 
recent victories can be consolidated before the present 
favourable situation changes materially. If prosperity arrives 
and continues for several years, the unions are likely to become 
a major, perhaps a determining force in American society. 
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FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
By Oscar B. RyDER 


HE years which have elapsed since 1929 have 

brought significant developments in the foreign 

trade policies of the United States, till the end of 

1933 principally in the direction of increases, but 
since then principally in the direction of decreases, in trade 
restrictions. 

The first result of the depression was an extension of the 
protectionist system. Although in 1922, after a decade of 
lower tariff policy, the tariff had been restored to a high 
level, it was further increased in June, 1930. The 1930 
increase, although initiated early in 1929, was nevertheless 
largely influenced by the depression and by conditions, 
particularly in certain branches of agriculture, which fore- 
shadowed it. Since 1930 there has been no legislation 
imposing new or higher tariff duties as such—that is, as 
amendments to the Tariff Act. What, however, are in effect 
additional duties have been imposed in successive Internal 
Revenue Acts, under the guise of excise taxes on importation 
or on the first processing of materials which are entirely 
imported. By imposing import charges in these acts it was 
possible to avoid the almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of separate tariff legislation on specific commodities or 
groups of commodities and to lessen the chances of a 
presidential veto. 

The Internal Revenue Act of 1932 imposed excise taxes 
on imports of lumber, coal and coke, copper and copper 
products, and petroleum and petroleum products. These 
taxes, urged largely as emergency measures, were first 
imposed for two years, but were later extended to July 1, 
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Agitation by certain farm groups came to fruition when 
the Internal Revenue Acts of 1934, 1935 and 1936 completed 
a thoroughgoing system of charges on imported animal and 
vegetable oils and oil seeds. The duties on such oils in the 
Tariff Act of 1930, applying chiefly to edible oils, were 
extended and supplemented by taxes on imports, or on the 
first processing in the United States, of soap and paint oils. 
Coconut oil is subjected to a processing tax of 3 cents per 
pound if made of Philippine copra, of 5 cents if made of 
copra of any other origin. This marks, in effect, a departure 
from the policy of admitting all commodities from the 
Philippines free of duty. 

A second consequence of the depression was a tendency 
towards quantitative limitations on imports. Absolute import 
quotas have been imposed by direct governmental action on 
sugar from all sources, on tobacco from Cuba, on cordage 
from the Philippines, and on red cedar shingles, which come 
entirely from Canada. The import quota on sugar, imposed 
contemporaneously with a reduction in duty on Cuban sugar, 
is part of a general quota arrangement applying also to 
marketing sugar produced in the United States and its 
possessions, including the Philippines; that on Cuban 
tobacco followed restrictions on marketing of domestic cigar 
tobacco and lapsed with their abandonment. 

In addition to these quotas imposed by the United States 
government, informal agreements were made with foreign 
countries whereby they restricted exports of certain com- 
modities to the United States to a stated volume or per- 
centage of United States consumption. The first agreements 
of this kind resulted from the regulation of industry under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and were in lieu of 
action, under that law, directly restricting imports. 

Recently the tendency has been for domestic and Japanese 
producing interests to make private agreements in which the 
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Japanese obligate themselves to limit their shipments to the 
United States and the Americans bind themselves not to seek 
further povernmental restrictions on imports. Early in 1937, 
private agreements were made regarding cotton cloth, on 
which duties had previously been increased under the flexible 
tariff provision, and regarding cotton hosiery, cotton vel- 
veteens and corduroys, on which investigations under that 
provision were in process. Moreover, the intergovernmental 
agreement for a litaitation of Japanese exports of cotton rugs 
to the United States was transformed into a private agreement. 
Arrangements such as these result in a division of the market 
between Japanese and American producers. 

Despite the developments outlined above, certain under- 
lying factors were working towards more liberal foreign 
trade policies. 

In the first place, since the World War, the United States 
has occupied a creditor position. However, the direct 
influence on tariff policies of this change from its traditional 
debtor position has been small. Certainly the change did 
not prevent an increase in the tariff in 1921-22 nor in 1930, 
although in the intervening years the United States 
strengthened its creditor position by making large private 
loans and investments abroad. 

More important was the domestic agricultural situation. 
Before the depression, and more markedly during it, United 
States exports of agricultural products declined. Large sur- 
pluses of commodities accumulated, and prices fell to unpre- 
cedentedly low levels. In consequence, it became essential to 
general recovery that domestic agricultural production be 
drastically restricted or that lost export markets be regained. 

Another significant factor was the foreign trade policies 
of certain countries, their effects on American trade, and the 
attitude in opposition to them adopted by the Department 
of State. 
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The logic of the tariff policy and economic position of 
the United States led the Department of State, beginning in 
1922, to support the unconditional form of the most- 
favoured-nation clause. This reversal of a traditional policy 
corrected an anomalous situation. Although prior to the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, the United 
States had a single-column tariff except for exclusive con- 
cessions to Cuba, nevertheless it formally adhered until 1922 
to the principle of unequal tariff treatment as expressed in 
the conditional form of the most-favoured-nation clause. It, 
therefore, could not consistently demand most-favoured- 
nation treatment from countries having multiple-column 
tariffs. By adopting the unconditional clause the United 
States, as did the United Kingdom long before, put itself in 
a better tactical position to insist upon being given lowest 
tariff rates without any compensating concessions. 

After 1930, many countries adopted quantitative limitations 
on imports and clearing agreements obviating the use of 
foreign exchange. Countries using these new methods of 
reducing trade developed also a tendency towards bilateral 
trade balancing. Because of this tendency, and of difficulties 
in meeting their obligations to the United States, with which 
most of them had adverse trade balances, European countries 
were prone to use quotas to reduce the proportions in which 
various articles were imported from the United States. The 
Department of State made frequent protest against quotas in 
general and specifically against their use to discriminate 
against American trade. 

The contraction of markets for American exports, to 
which multiple-column tariffs, quotas and clearing agreements 
had materially contributed, naturally suggested that the 
United States should take the lead in a programme of mutual 
reduction of trade barriers, particularly since the tariff policies 
of the United States had helped create the situation. 
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The factors discussed above had their influence, but 
together they would not have sufficed to bring about the turn 
in 1934 towards more moderate tariff policies had the 
Democratic Party not come into power in 1933. Despite 
protectionists in its ranks, that party stood committed by 
tradition and platform to tariff reduction. The tradition in 
this respect has been strongly reinforced by the leadership of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

With the active support of the Roosevelt Administration 
a law was passed, against strong opposition, in June, 1934, 
authorizing the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements. 
This authority, at first granted for three years, was in 1937 
extended to June, 1940. Under it the President makes agree- 
ments with foreign countries for mutual reductions in trade 
barriers. These agreements become effective by proclamation 
of the President without submission to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation. His power, however, is limited by a provision 
forbidding any increase or decrease in duty of more than 
50 per cent. or any transfer between the dutiable and the 
free lists. 

An important provision of the Trade Agreements Act 
requires that concessions made to any one country shall be 
generalized on the principle of equal treatment of all countries. 
The Act itself, however, authorizes exclusive concessions to 
Cuba. It also specifically authorizes the President to suspend 
extension of concessions to any country found to be dis- 
criminating against the commerce of the United States. 
However, although many countries discriminate in one way 
or another against American trade, only two, Germany and 
Australia, which have done so openly and flagrantly, have 
so far been denied the benefits of concessions made to other 
countries. 

The practice of extending to all “ non-discriminating ” 
countries the concessions made in any agreement has 
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influenced the character of concessions made by the United 
States in much the same way as it has influenced those made 
by other countries pursuing the same policy. In order to 
reserve bargaining power for other countries, the United 
States has followed the general policy of confining con- 
cessions to any country to articles of which that country is 
the principal, or a high-ranking, supplier. On the whole the 
rule has worked out well, although occasional difficulties 
have arisen. 

The effort to meet the demands of a particular country 
without serious impairment of bargaining power needed for 
other countries has given rise to further refinement in tariff 
classification. Although a country may not be the principal 
supplier under an existing classification, a sub-classification 
may sometimes be made to cover the particular variety of 
which it is the chief source. 

As a precaution against the possible effects of extending 
concessions to third countries, most of the trade agreements 
provide that should third countries obtain the major benefits 
of any duty concession, and should an unduly large increase 
in total importations result, the concession may be with- 
drawn of a quantitative restriction imposed. This provision 
is a weapon to be used in extreme circumstances to protect 
a domestic industry from ruinous competition from third 
countries. In case either country acts under it, the other 
country has the right to terminate the agreement. 

So far trade agreements have been made with sixteen 
countries (including Cuba) which together supplied in 1935 
41 per cent. of United States imports and took 34 per cent. of 
United States exports. Concessions made in these agreements 
affect every schedule of the tariff act and, taken together, 
constitute a substantial tariff reduction. On about 440 
dutiable items out of about 3,200, duties have been reduced 
to all non-discriminating countries, and on 25 additional 
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items exclusive concessions have been made to Cuba. These 
items represented about 25 per cent. of the dutiable imports 
in 1935. In addition, duties have been bound against increase 
on 23 items accounting for more than 2 per cent. of dutiable 
imports in that year, and free entry has been bound on 77 
items constituting more than 35 per cent. of the free imports. 
A simple average of the percentages of reductions on items 
on which duties have been lowered in agreements is about 
35 percent. These reductions, and the substantial concessions 
received in return for them, have contributed materially to 
the recovery of the foreign trade of the United States since 
1933. 

The countries other than Cuba with which trade agree- 
ments have been made are Canada, six European countries— 
Belgium, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, France, and 
Finland, and eight tropical American countries—Haiti, Brazil, 
Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
El Salvador. In the agreements with the tropical American 
countries the United States in return for duty reductions, 
chiefly on manufactures, binds the free entry of such tropical 
products as coffee and bananas—the principal exports of those 
countries—and grants duty reductions on the few dutiable 
articles coming chiefly or largely from those countries. 

A survey of the principal problems arising in the 
negotiation of the trade agreements so far made may prove 
of interest. 

One problem is connected with the programmes of the 
New Deal for governmenta! regulation of agriculture and 
industry. Provisions of law have been enacted authorizing 
additional import restrictions when necessary to safeguard 
against such increases in imports as may render these pro- 
grammes ineffective. To meet this situation the provision in 
trade agreements prohibiting quotas on imports of concession 
articles makes exception of quotas imposed “in conjunction 
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with governmental measures operating to regulate or control 
the production, market supply, or prices . . . or (in some 
agreements) tending to increase the labour costs of pro- 
duction.” This exception was not invoked under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, both no longer in force, nor has it been invoked 
so far under the still effective Soil Conservation Act. The 
Labour Standards Bill now pending before Congress, like 
the acts named, authorizes action to prevent measures taken 
under it from being rendered ineffective by excessive increases 
in imports. 

Another difficulty is that in a number of countries quota 
limitations are for many commodities the effective form of 
import restriction. So far agreements have been made with 
three such countries, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
France, largely on the basis of duty concessions by the 
United States in return for quota concessions by these 
countries. In each case, however, the European country also 
made some duty reductions. 

In dealing with the quota problem, the United States 
insists only that it be given a fair share of any quota established 
on any article in which it has an interest. The trade agree- 
ments provide that in the case of quotas established by 
either party the other party shall be given a share based 
upon its position as a supplier in a representative period 
prior to the imposition of quantitative restrictions. Both 
parties to the agreement are left free to discriminate among 
the other supplying countries. Thus, the United States, 
although itself maintaining a policy of equal treatment, has 
not attempted to effect the complete reform of a country’s 
trade policies as the condition of making an agreement with it. 

In order to prevent apprehension on the part of the 
interests involved and to avoid the possibility of serious 
injury to them, the United States, in reducing the tariff on 
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certain agricultural and forest products in its agreement with 
Canada, resorted to the use of “ tariff quotas ” limiting the 
increase in imports at the reduced duties. Imports in excess 
of specified quantities of heavy cattle, calves, milk cows, 
cream, seed potatoes, and lumber of Douglas fir and western 
hemlock, remain dutiable at the full rates. Although these 
tariff quotas are global, they have not been allocated among 
supplying countries, since the commodities in question come 
either exclusively, or almost exclusively, from Canada. In 
1936 the quotas for heavy cattle and calves were filled and, 
in addition, small quantities came in at the full duty. The 
effective limitations on imports of the other four commodities 
were the reduced duties, as in no case were the quotas filled. 

An entirely different problem arises with countries which 
have multiple-column tariff systems and which refuse to 
extend most-favoured-nation treatment automatically in return 
for such treatment. Agreements have already been made 
with two such countries, Canada and France. Canada granted 
the United States the lowest non-Empire rates on all 
products ; France, the lowest rates except on a limited list 
of articles with respect to which the United States has no 
important interest. 

Uncertainty concerning the stability of currency values 
has created still another difficulty. This has been met by a 
provision in a number of agreements that should “a wide 
variation occur in the rate of exchange between the currencies 
of the two countries . . . the government of either country . . . 
shall be free to propose negotiations for the modification ” 
of the agreement or for its termination. No use has been 
made of this provision, although it is in the agreements 
with Belgium, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and France, all 
of which have since devalued their currencies. 

Of the countries with which agreements have not yet 
been made, some present in more acute form certain of the 
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problems discussed above, or present other and more difficult 
problems. 

A number of these countries are principal or important 
suppliers of few, if any, of the commodities imported into 
the United States. With them it will be difficult to go 
beyond limited agreements based largely on mutual most- 
favoured-nation treatment. The advantage accruing to any 
country from the extension to it of concessions made to 
other countries grows, however, with the number of such 
concessions. 

A greater difficulty will arise in making trade agreements 
on the unconditional most-favoured-nation principle with 
countries which have rigid exchange controls, which subject 
imports to licensing without fixed global quotas, or which 
have entered into clearing agreements covering the bulk of 
their trade. Obviously these arrangements might nullify any 
duty or quota concession made in a trade agreement. So 
far, the United States has made no agreement with any 
country pursuing these policies in a pronounced form 
although negotiations with Czechoslovakia have been 
announced. Switzerland has a number of clearing agree- 
ments, but they do not affect, to any great extent, the 
commodities which Switzerland might be expected to import 
from the United States. Moreover, Switzezland has not 
exercised any rigid form of exchange control. 

Even greater are the difficulties in the way of agreements 
with countries, such as Germany, which conduct their foreign 
trade and exchange transactions on bases diametrically 
opposed to those of the United States. Under present 
conditions it would be difficult to find even a modus vivendi 
which would partially bridge the gap separating the two 
foreign trade systems. In the case of the Soviet Union, 
however, a satisfactory method of accommodation has been 
found. Agreements have been made for a year at a time in 
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accordance with which the United States undertakes to extend 
to the Soviet Union the tariff concessions made in trade 
agreements with other countries, in return for the promise 
of the Soviet Union to take a specified minimum total value 
of American goods, or, as in the agreement for 1937-38, to 
increase its takings of them. 

But the most pressing problem, from the standpoint of 
further progress in the trade-agreements programme, relates 
to the agricultural situation both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. In this regard the principal countries with 
which the United States has yet to make agreements fall into 
two groups. In the one are the primarily agricultural countries 
of the temperate zone, such as Argentina and Australia, 
which import from the United States chiefly manufactures 
and which export principally agricultural products more or 
less similar to those produced in the United States. In the 
other are primarily industrial countries, such as the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, which afford 
principal markets for agricultural products of the United 
States and which export principally manufactured products. 

The concessions which the United States can make to the 
agricultural group of countries must consist principally of 
duty reductions on agricultural commodities more or less 
competitive with domestic production. Such reductions may 
be difficult, however, owing to the persistent tendency 
towards agricultural protection in the United States, a 
tendency which is the harder to combat because of the 
contraction of export markets for American farm com- 
modities resulting from the extreme agricultural protectionism 
prevalent among European countries. In fact, it may prove 
impossible to lower duties on typical products of the 
agricultural countries unless further concessions can be 
obtained from the industrial countries of Europe affording 
increased export opportunities for American agricultural 
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products. In the agreements so far made, substantial con- 
cessions have been secured on certain classes of these 
products. In general, however, the largest agricultural import 
markets are in countries with which agreements are yet to 
be negotiated. 

The negotiation of a trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom presents special problems. Inasmuch as the United 
Kingdom has been the principal market for American 
agricultural products, and inasmuch as the British tariff and 
imperial preferences tend progressively to reduce the share 
of the British market obtained by the United States, the 
procurement of more favourable treatment for these products 
in that market is a sine qua non of any agreement in which 
the United States may make substantial reductions in duties 
on imports of British manufactures. The principal obstacle 
is the Empire preferences under the Ottawa Agreements. 

The origin of this situation is interesting and instructive. 
In 1922 and 1930, the United States raised its tariff. The 
consequent decline it: American imports of the agricultural 
products of the Dominions, and of the manufactured products 
of the United Kingdom, was an important contributing 
factor to the negotiation of the Ottawa Agreements, which 
resulted in a further shifting and reduction of trade, to the 
detriment of the American export trade in both agricultural 
and manufactured products. The United States now seeks 
trade restoration through agreements with British countries. 
Already it has made an agreement with Canada resulting in a 
mutual increase in trade. Its ability to reach similar agree- 
ments with other self-governing Dominions, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, depends largely upon whether it can 
negotiate a satisfactory agreement with the United Kingdom 
for a reduction in the preferences accorded the Dominions on 
agricultural commodities with respect to which the United 
States is on an export basis. 
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AGRICULTURE: THE DECISIVE FACTOR 


By HERBERT HEATON 


"Tine years ago’ I described the American farmer 
in the dell of depression. When the article was 
written he had already climbed a long way out of 

the deeps of early 1933. The index number of farm 
prices had risen from 51 to 71 in a year, and to 81 by June, 
1934. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
nearly a dozen other New Deal agencies were at work on 
him, and attention was shifting from emergency relief schemes 
to talk about permanent plans for a remodelled rural 
economy. Yet gloom lay heavy over the talkers. Some of 
them were convinced that American agriculture should 
abandon all thought of regaining export markets, and 
deliberately fit itself into an “America Self-Contained.” 
Mr. Wallace, the rural philsopher turned cabinet minister, 
was announcing, in his famous “ pamphlet of the month,” 
that “America Must Choose ” between self-sufficiency, free 
trade, and a middle course ; and while he advised us to pur- 
sue the middle course, making bilateral trade agreements 
wherever possible, he warned us that the imports of farm 
produce which we must be willing to accept from foreigners 
would result in the permanent withdrawal of 25,000,000 
acres of good land from cultivation. 

Three years of business recovery, of prices rising under 
the stimulus of drought, reduced surpluses, monetary policy, 
and war scares, of lavish public spending, and of Supreme 
Court decisions, have drastically changed our conditions, 
our minds and our emotions. After two years of fierce 
drought (1934 and 1936), separated by a year of partial 
drought, bumper crops are the order of the day in 1937. 
Last year’s corn crop was 1,500,000,000 bushels, but this 
year’s may be 2,700,000,000, which is much larger than the 
average for the years 1928-1932. Last year’s wheat yield was 
about 600,000,000 bushels, but this year’s may be 900,000,000, 
a crop exceeded in size only three times since the War ended. 
The crop of oats is 40 per cent. larger than that of last year, 

1° The American Farmer” in Political Quarterly, 1934, pp. 530-548. 
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of barley 55 per cent., of rye 40 per cent., and so on down 
the line. These yields will end the period of deficiency, for 
during the past year we have been importing corn from the 
Argentine and wheat from Canada, and for more than two 
years no American wheat has left the country. But in July 
last, wheat-laden boats sailed from Chicago bound for over- 
seas, and the first sale ever recorded of Kansas wheat to 
Canada took place—a good American case of carrying coals 
to Newcastle. More important still, this expanded crop comes 
to a market ruled by good prices. Wheat and corn are 
selling at more than a dollar a bushel, against depression 
“lows ” of about forty cents for wheat and twenty-five for 
corn; and in general the prices of farm produce are twice 
as high as they were in the darkest days. Hence one of our 
leading statistical organizations makes the following pre- 
diction in a weekly survey issued in late August: “ There 
is ample support for the belief that the real purchasing power 
to accrue from this year’s harvests will closely approach that 
of 1929.” 

These are glad tidings, especially because of the size of 
the sector occupied by agriculture in the American economic 
circle. On 6,300,000 farms about 10,000,000 of the 49,000,000 
** gainfully employed ” earn their livelihood; and on them 
dwell 33,000,000 people out of a total population of about 
130,000,000. This rural quarter of the nation received in 
pte-depression days about one-eighth of the national income ; 
the fraction fell to about a tenth in 1932, but may return to 
the old figure this year. In 1932 the “total cash income ” 
of farmers was estimated at $4,400,000,000, and in 1935 at 
$7,200,000,000. If it should reach or even approach 
$10,000,000,000 this year, the effect on the rest of the 
country will be deep and widespread, especially because of 
the great extent to which American agriculture is com- 
mercialized. An estimate made in the twenties said the farmer 
was four-fifths commercial, and while he retreated a little 
into the shell of subsistence farming when his markets and 
prices collapsed, he will emerge as soon as he can. He has 
been brought into much closer contact with retail stores 
during the last seven years, for the mail order houses which 

1 Standard Statistics Company ; quoted in Toronto Globe and Mail, Aug. 21, 1937. 
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used to send him goods he ordered from a catalogue have 
established branch stores in most of the county towns, and 
only the very remote farmer is out of reach of a branch of 
‘** Monkey Ward ” (Montgomery, Ward) or Sears, Roebuck— 
the two giant mail order firms. In addition the red-fronted 
chain stores of Woolworth, Kresge, Atlantic and Pacific, and 
half a dozen other firms, now serve Main Street as well as 
Zenith. The farmer’s methods call for much mechanical 
equipment, and his depression re-discovery of the horse is 
likely soon to be forgotten when he can afford “ gas” for 
the truck and tractor. In high school or university his 
children acquire urban middle-class tastes and standards. 
The dependence of other branches of American economic 
enterprise on the farmer’s purse is not, of course, so vital as 
some of our physiocrats suggest, and it is not true that a 
poor countryside always means a poor town. While American 
agriculture was painfully adjusting itself to the gap between 
war and peace prices in the twenties, industry was flourishing, 
because of the great demand of the non-agricultural popu- 
lation for such consumers’ durable goods as houses, flats, 
electrical appliances, cars, and roads on which to run them, 
and because the vast capital exports were made largely in 
the form of American goods. The cessation of those exports 
shut a large overseas market to manufacturers, and the door 
has not yet been reopened. Consequently urban prosperity 
does at present depend more on the health and wealth of the 
rural population than it has done at any time since pre-war 
days. Realization of this fact made city-dwellers more willing 
to bear the levies imposed on their foodstuffs by the New 
Deal in order to increase farmers’ incomes ; and it may have 
left them more appreciative of the need for sympathetic 
government action to strengthen the weak spots that were 
revealed when the rural fabric was strained on the rack. 
What are the weak spots? Alongside the relief and 
recovery activities of the New Deal there has gone a vast 
amount of “research.” The result is a mass of findings, of 
plans and of critiques which reminds one of the mountain 
of blue books produced by the select committees and royal 
commissions in Britain during the eighteen-twenties and 
thirties. On top of the heap “ we have a whole lexicon of 
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new stereotypes, such as ‘social planning,’ ‘ adjustment,’ 
‘world markets,’ ‘ conservation,’ ‘ natural resources,’ ‘ prob- 
lem areas,’ ‘ recovery,’ “ security,’ ‘ authority,’ ‘administration,’ 
* resettlement,’ ‘ rehabilitation,’ ‘ human needs,’ etc.”! Some 
of the stereotypes may stick, and some of the reports may 
have repercussions. At the moment the upswing of business 
has brought an upswing of optimistic individualism, and 
plans which involve government action are at an increasing 
discount. But the essentials of the diagnoses and prescriptions 
remain, and cannot be ignored indefinitely ; the pressure of 
facts, of events, and of farm groups, and the persistence with 
which biennial and quadrennial elections force parties to 
fashion farm planks for their platforms, all are guarantees 
that public opinion will be asked to give thought to the 
rural problems which are not automatically solved (or 
shelved) by a rising price index number. Let me examine 
three of these problems—those of parity, of land use, and of 
land tenure. 

Parity was the aim of the New Deal’s agricultural policy 
and in part of its monetary policy. It was defined in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 as the re-establishment 
of “ prices to farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing power of agri- 
cultural commodities in the base period ”—which for most 
commodities was 1909-1914. The “severe and increasing 
disparity between the prices of agricultural and other 
commodities ” had largely destroyed the purchasing power 
of farmers for industrial products, and was thus in part 
responsible for the “present acute economic emergency.” 
Against this tragic contrast between cheap farm goods and 
dear factory products an ideal was found in the relative 
price levels of the five pre-war years. That relationship 
could be brought back by “ adjusting ” supply to demand. 
The adjustment involved some heroic reduction of stocks in 
commodities in hand or on their way ; cotton and tobacco 
plants were ploughed under, six million hogs were slaughtered, 
part of the California peach crop was left to rot on the trees, 


and the wheatfields narrowly escaped sabotage. Then adjust- 
1 Lowry Nelson, “‘ National Policies and Rural] Social Organization,” in Rara/ 
Sociology, March, 1936, p. 89. 
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ment meant control of new production, which in 1933 could 
mean only planned reduction of acreage, either by voluntary 
agreement among farmers or by a measure of legal com- 
pulsion. But to induce co-operation or to make compulsion 
acceptable, benefits must be paid, and those who reduced 
their acreage or the number of their hogs were to receive 
payment “for not producing,” as the popular interpretation 
put it. Thus a reduced supply would cause prices to rise ; 
the farmer would get at least as much for a reduced crop as 
for a large one, and in addition would receive his cheque 
from the A.A.A. The money for that cheque would be 
obtained by levying a processing tax on farm products as 
they entered the flour mill, the slaughter yard, the cotton 
mill or the tobacco factory. 

Production control was effective for wheat, cotton, corn, 
hogs, tobacco, sugar, rice, rye, and peanuts (ang/icé monkey- 
nuts) till January, 1936, when the Supreme Court killed the 
processing tax and declared that control of agricultural 
production was not a federal function. The control had 
reduced substantially the output of cotton and tobacco, but 
had had very little effect on the yield of corn, hogs, or wheat. 
For these commodities Nature, in the form of the drought 
of 1934, was the Great Adjuster of Supply and the Great 
Ameliorater of Prices. ‘“‘ Compared with the effects of 
weather, the contribution of A.A.A. measures as they were 
applied was practically negligible.”! In terms of price, the 
A.A.A. may have raised the price of wheat two or three 
cents a bushel, the new monetary policy and fear of inflation 
may have raised it fifteen to twenty cents, but the drought 
raised it forty to fifty cents. For the rest, the A.A.A. sup- 
plemented farm receipts by handing over about $1,100,000,000 
in benefits. It made loans to corn and cotton producers, 
who were thus able to hold back supplies till prices improved ; 
it negotiated agreements which raised the price of milk in 
large cities, and did a few minor things. In a general way 
the benefits accrued most largely in the areas where depression 
had been most severe; and regions which received much 
A.A.A. money needed less for unemployment and other 
forms of relief. 


1 Nourse, Davis, and Black, Three Years of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
(1937), P- 127. 
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The Supreme Court decision stopped the subsidizing of 
controlled production by processing taxes. It came at a time 
when prices had risen substantially, when disparity had been 
greatly diminished, and when pleas for price parity had lost 
much of their appeal. A frantic search began for a new basis 
for subsidized agricultural adjustment, and ended in the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936. The 
theme of this law was state and federal co-operation in 
preserving and improving soil fertility, in promoting the 
economic use and conservation of land, and in checking the 
wasteful and unscientific use ot the nation’s land resources. 
But, as if by an afterthought, the Act provided for the 
re-establishment “ of the ratio between the purchasing power 
of the net income per person on farms and that of the income 
per person not on farms that prevailed during the five years 
August, 1909, to July, 1914.” Soil conservation, scientific 
land use, and parity of income, not of price, became the new 
trinity. 

For soil conservation and the proper use of land there is 
everything to be said. The startling fact is that the farmer 
is to be paid for doing what self-interest should make him 
do on his own account, at least if he owns his farm. He 
gets “ payments or grants of other aid” for diverting land 
from “ soil depleting ” to “ soil conserving” crops and for 
following soil-improving practices as defined by the A.A.A. 
Over four million farmers agreed to do this in 1936; they 
changed the use to which many acres were put, reduced the 
area under crop, and the drought of 1936 reduced the crop 
still more. Thus soil conservation can be used as a subsidized 
form of production control, and Mr. Wallace has said that 
** if there is another emergency in which farm prices collapse ” 
the stress on reduction of output “ may overshadow for a 
time the work then being done in preservation of the soil.” 
But critics of the scheme feel convinced that the whole plan 
‘in practice ... has taken on such a character . . . as places 
minor emphasis on true agricultural adjustment and major 
emphasis on disbursing a very large amount of money to 
the maximum number of farmers.”! It is a way round the 
Supreme Court decision, a device for dispensing subsidies 

1 Nourse, Black, and Davis, op. cit., p. 472. 
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to agriculture, and with no effective machinery to make sure 
that the recipient of the money fulfils his part of the 
bargain. 

The shift from price parity to income parity is a move 
from an economically unwise ideal to a statistically inde- 
finable one. The choice of 1909-1914 pinned us to a period 
when farm prices were relatively high, so high that they 
stipulated a vast expansion of acreage. They reached nearly 
the same height in 1925 and again stimulated an extension 
of production which helped to create the vulnerable wheat 
situation of 1929. Farmers’ actions since then have shown 
that even sub-parity prices will provoke the same optimism 
if they are rising. Professor Davis concludes that “ if wheat- 
growers were assured parity prices they would produce, with 
average weather conditions, far more than could be sold 
commercially at that price,” and that a parity price for cotton 
‘* would entail sacrificing still more of our export markets.’ 
But the alternative, income parity, no man can define or 
estimate, and we have no statistics from which we can learn 
the income position in 1909-1914. At best it is a statement 
of the direction in which farm income should go, and a 
justification for “ doing something ” for the farmer. 

Of the two other problems that have emerged from the 
depression, there is little room for more than an indication 
of their general character. Again, but not for the first time, 
we have realized the price that has to be paid for taking no 
thought for the morrow in our attacks on the virgin resources 
of soil and forest. The “exploitation economy” of the 
frontier took out all it could and put nothing back. But the 
frontier habits lingered long after the frontier had passed. 
It has been difficult to accept the obligation to plant trees, 
to renew the fertility of the soil, to check erosion, and adopt 
scientific rotations. It is difficult to persuade the tenants who 
occupy two-fifths of the country’s farms to take care of land 
on which they may be spending only a year or two, and 
equally hard to get the owner of those farms to spend money 
on their maintenance. Some parts of the country ought 
never to have been settled. Land fit only for grazing has 
been occupied by cultivators. Settlers have gone into forest 


Op. cit., pp. 484-485. 
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regions on the trail of the lumberjacks, and have found 
themselves stranded on miserable soil when the axe-men and 
saw-mills departed. We have allowed the tractor, the giant 
plough and the combine harvester-thresher to turn semi-arid 
grazing-lands into precarious wheatfields; then when the 
rains did not come, but the high winds did, the soil has been 
gathered into the air in a swirling black dust-storm. 
Depression, two years of western drought, and some 
winters of heavy rain or snow have dramatized the con- 
sequences of these follies. The waters of the eastern 
mountains have raced down deforested and eroded slopes to 
produce the tragic floods in the Ohio and other valleys 
winter after winter. And we have scarcely finished watching 
news-reel pictures of these raging waters before the camera- 
man sends us pictures of the dust-storms of the south-western 
dust-bowl. But the records of erosion by wind and water, 
and the human erosion which comes from fighting a hopeless 
battle, are little less serious in parts that the candid camera 
never finds. They have been found by the relief workers, 
and we now talk of the “ Six Rural Problem Areas ” just as 
in England you talk of your depressed areas. In these six 
areas 20 per cent., 30 per cent., or even more, of the families 
in some counties were receiving relief during the dreary 
years, and in all of them the population is too large for the 
resources and economic opportunities that are available. 
These six problem areas do not exhaust the list of 
challenges to action. We have recently become alarmed once 
more over the general spread of farm tenancy, and over the 
gradual but sure disappearance of that old American institution 
and precious heritage, “ the family-sized farm owned by the 
man who operates it.” It is vanishing at a “ menacingly 
regular rate ” which, if continued long enough, will “ transfer 
most of the land to rentiers.” In 1935, 42 per cent. of the 
farms were held by tenants, and of the remainder many were 
so heavily loaded with mortgage debt that the owner’s 
“* equity ” was little more than a fifth of the total value. 
The southern tenants make up a large slice of the 42 per 
cent., and sons who rent a farm from their father till he dies 
are numerous. But if we deduct these two classes, 25 per cent. 
of the farmers are still tenants, and this “‘ central core of our 
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institution of farm tenancy”! is not shrivelling. There is 
little to be said, either economically or socially, for tenancy 
in North America. Rootlessness, insecurity and indifference 
are its three curses; it is good neither for landlord nor 
tenant; and its spread is bad for the health of rural com- 
munity life. 

The curing of rural ailments will take all the medical and 
surgical skill the country can muster. The hopeless areas 
must be evacuated and the population resettled elsewhere. 
But where, how, and at what cost? The reclaimable areas 
must be studied in order to decide what effective use can be 
made of them. Most states now have advisory planning 
boards, and a few “land studies” have resulted in recom- 
mendations for drastic changes, e.g., ranching instead of 
cultivation, and the merging of small units into large ones. 
But what the devil was willing to do when he was sick he 
may not do when he is well ; even in the darkest days many 
harassed farmers refused to be moved from the place where 
their lives had been spent. The tenancy problem can be 
tackled as it was in Ireland, by laws regulating relations 
between landlord and tenant, and by purchase plans which 
spread payments over twenty to forty years. But no mere 
change of tenure can help the South much. Co-operative 
farming, perhaps of the Russian collective pattern, a vigorous 
education campaign, and a far-reaching public health policy 
would be only the end of the beginning in the South. For 
some regions the Tennessee Valley experiment, with its 
promise of cheap electricity, cheap fertilizers, reafforestation 
of submarginal lands, erosion control, and cheap river trans- 
portation, may offer an example for other areas to follow. 
But the experiment is only in its early stages as yet, and is 
facing many unsolved problems. 

All these and a score of other plans demand government 
action and chiefly federal action. But the bounds of federal 
power under the constitution remain too narrow or undefined 
to permit the necessary freedom of action, and co-operation 
between state and federal authorities is not always easy. 
Equally serious is the lack of sure co-operation between the 
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legislative and executive arms of the federal government. 
At many points during the last four years pressure groups, 
operating through the legislature, have forced on the 
administration plans it did not like, and during the last 
session Congress overrode the President’s veto of a bill to 
extend for two more years the “ emergency ” credit facilities 
set up in 1933 and renewed in 1935. He pleaded that farm 
income had doubled since then, that prices were up, that the 
continued offer of mortgage credit at less than the market 
rate would cost the Treasury $50,000,000 a year and make 
the balancing of the budget still more difficult. His plea was 
overridden with scarcely a glance at its contents. “‘ Many of 
you have lived on a farm, as I have,” said a leading legislator, 
and that argument sufficed. The episode is illuminating and 
sinister. It gives force to the conclusion of Professors Nourse, 
Davis, and Black, that the A.A.A. programme “ seems on 
the whole to take on more definitely the character of financial 
aid for everybody, and less that of specific implementation 
for a planned system of efficient planning.” If that character 
prevails, there will be no effective adjustment in terms of land 
use, rural credits, marketing, or improved rural social 
services. There will simply be one more pork-barrel. 
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THE MAKING OF A NATIONAL STATE 
By M. J. Bonn 


HE United States is such a big country and represents 
such an infinity of divergent social conditions that any 
observation concerning them may be true, however 
exceptional it may be. But there can be no doubt 
about one conspicuous fact: there is a growing class-feeling 
in the U.S.A. Its representatives are not the workers or the 
farmers, but the minor intelligentsia and certain groups of 
business men. The former have, somewhat late in the day, 
discovered Marx. They feed on the Communist Manifesto 
and on the apologists of the Russian Revolution rather than 
on a profound study of his great work. They are disgruntled 
for various reasons. The position of the intelligentsia in 
American life is not very impressive. President Wilson’s 
ultimate failure had blocked the high road to power to the 
highbrows for a long time. They crept in in shoals through 
administrative petty lanes when the New Deal needed trained 
minds rather than faithful party henchmen. But though 
those of them who manned the departments and the newly- 
created boards did admirable work anonymously, the official 
brain-trusters have not greatly enhanced their own and their 
professions’ reputation. It is very easy in the U.S.A. to 
become a minor intellectual ; but it is very difficult to get a 
job which can keep one going and a position satisfactory to 
one’s aspirations. Advanced American liberalism has always 
had a rather shrill, almost hysterical note ; it could easily be 
tuned to a communist key. There is not yet any working- 
class sentiment behind it. American strikes may use the 
methods of Syndicalism ; they do not adopt its aims. They 
are out for collective bargaining, short working hours, high 
wages and social security, but not for wrecking the capitalist 
system. They still hanker after bourgeois ways of living. 
Class-consciousness does exist amongst the foreign-born 
groups and the coloured people who suffer from discrimi- 
nation ; it does not animate the working-men. 
Class-consciousness is far more virulent amongst certain 
frightened groups of business men, whom the Republican 
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debacle, the growth of a rather unruly sort of Trade Unionism 
and the Marxist screams of a pale intelligentsia are terrifying. 
The end of some of their privileges heralds to them the doom 
of the orderly bourgeois world. Their temporary powerless- 
ness fills them with despair and with a hatred of those 
responsible for it. Class-consciousness finds a much readier 
expression in the hatred of another class than in the pride of 
one’s own class achievements. 


I 

These tendencies do not reveal the true nature of the 
present-day struggle in the United States. It centres in 
the making of a state, i.e., of a national government, which 
can conceive, formulate and carry out the social measures 
which the never-ceasing changes in conditions are demanding. 

The original conception of the American Government 
was that of “ane republique fainéante.” Since governments 
wete sure to abuse the powers entrusted to them, either 
because they were born wicked or were made wicked by 
possessing them, they must be so checked that the individual 
and the particular member state of which he is a citizen can 
be made safe from the despotism of the central administration. 
The constitution has admirably succeeded in fulfilling this 
purpose ; for a century and a half it has given to men and 
states such scope for individualist, not to say anarchist, action 
as no other civilized community ever enjoyed or suffered 
from. 

The liberalistic anti-government attitude of the United 
States was originally derived from the same philosophical 
concepts which influenced their European fellow-nations. It 
changed colour very quickly when the fight against a well- 
organized absolutist State, in which they had to use discipline, 
was won. The opening of the West freed the pioneers from 
the State anyhow. They preceded the State and established 
a government when conditions seemed sufficiently settled to 
warrant it. And they went farther West, if they did not like 
the government they had set up. American individualism is 
far more akin to the craving for independence of medieval 
robber barons than to the dreams of universal happiness which 
animated humanitarian eighteenth-century philosophers. 
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Americans desired a weak government, because they had got 
on without a government. At the same time the conception 
of a government showering gifts on its citizens was by no 
means absent from the public mind. Uncle Sam does not 
look like Santa Claus, but he has always exercised some of 
his functions. He gave away the national domain, on 
more or less strict terms it is true, but almost as a free gift. 
He presented the rural democracy with homesteads and the 
grasping business men with lumber, water-power and mineral 
concessions. He could neither stop predatory economics 
when practised on the Indians nor when perpetrated against 
nature. The handling of the Indian may not have done much 
harm to anybody (apart from the Indians), but the spoliation 
of the soil has made a bad return for Uncle Sam’s generosity. 
Though the nation has now to pay for its wastefulness, it is 
still relying on Uncle Sam’s generosity. The monetary con- 
ceptions embodied in Father Coughlin’s or Dr. Townsend’s 
plans were but the corollary of the national land policy. As 
Uncle Sam owns the land, so he should own the money. 
And as he gave away the land to deserving homesteaders for 
practically nothing, he should offer them the cash for running 
their farms on similar terms, so that they need not pay 
interest to blood-sucking banks. The issue of unlimited 
fiduciary money was always the ideal of the frontier, which 
depended on an unlimited supply of free land. Since its 
exhaustion, the need for free money is even greater. 

This attitude of Uncle Sam was by no means unsym- 
pathetic to the business men. It enabled them to get their 
lumber, their coal, their oil and their silver from him—just 
for the asking. And he has given generous protection to 
their industries by a tariff, the fiscal need for which had to be 
attificially created by setting up a scandalously wasteful 
pensions system. The American business man’s rugged 
individualism did not prevent him from using Government 
intervention for profitable inroads on other people’s income ; 
but it must be kept from meddling with his own property. 

The government was notoriously corrupt. Legislators 
went into politics for the spoils they personally could enjoy 
and for those they could give to their faithful henchmen. 
Offices meant jobs. The wider one stretched the functions 
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of the State, the greater would be the number of offices and 
of jobs. Government intervention was expensive to business : 
the jobs created had to be paid for by taxes, and, what was 
worse, the army of place-hunters, whose personnel changed 
with every political swing of the pendulum, could not be 
expected to carry out their duties decently and effectively. 
Government by its very nature was wasteful and corrupt ; 
the less one had of it the better. Not that business objected 
to corruption. The grant of valuable franchises depended on 
municipalities and states ; their rulers had to be squared. It 
was in some ways much easier to do business with bosses, 
controlling a reliable machine, who stayed in office for a 
long time, who had no deep-seated political convictions, and 
who knew to a cent “ how much the traffic could bear,” 
than with political idealists or fanatics, who wanted to improve 
the world. 

Improvement could not be brought about by government 
intervention ; Prohibition had shown this clearly enough. If 
one could not make people good by forbidding them to 
quench their thirst when and where they liked, it was 
evidently much more difficult to make them happy by forcing 
upon them action they did not want to take. Governments 
did not even fulfil properly their most elementary functions. 
Justice, at least in some of the lower courts, was not only 
blind, but venal. Gangsters ruled big and small cities. 
Racketeering could not be suppressed—at least, not per- 
manently. The well-to-do had to provide for their own 
safety and security ; company police prevented and squashed 
strikes. The State was all politics, and politics were the 
playground of the great unwashed. One could not do 
anything with it, except keep it out of one’s private affairs. 


I 

This partly complacent, partly deprecating conception of 
the State was attacked long ago. The “ Wisconsin idea ” 
which animated the Lafollette Movement and provided the 
theoretical background of the louder Roosevelt’s campaigns 
implied a new conception of the State. It had drawn its 
inspiration from the German universities, where so-called 
“ Katheder” Socialism—Socialism from the pulpit—was rife. 
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Its practical success in Wisconsin was due to the political 
genius of the elder Lafollette, who knew how to build a 
political machine and to choose his experts (they were far 
better trained, more efficient and ever so much less self- 
advertising of their success than the brain-trust). Later on 
similar ideas found shape in that prophetic, though almost 
forgotten political novel, “Philip Dru, Administrator,” in 
which the anonymous author—Colonel House—outlined the 
tasks of a temporary democratic dictator, who was to save 
the American people from the unclean alliance of big business 
with large-scale corruption. President Wilson drew some of 
his inspiration from it. 

The Great War necessitated a widening of the functions 
of the administration. One cannot conscript the manhood 
of a nation and maintain a purely voluntary system in 
production and consumption. But what was called “ War 
Socialism” elsewhere left no deep marks on American 
economic life. Since Socialism and Socialist conceptions 
were of alien origin, the background was wanting, against 
which the introduction of coercive economics under the 
roaring of the guns could be seen as the beginning of a 
collectivist age. Moreover, coercion was sufficiently irksome 
to irritate the people; it did not go far enough to change 
permanently their ways of living. As soon as the War was 
over, the return to “ free economics ” was effectuated. 

The war had enriched the U.S.A. The capitalist system 
had shown marvellous capacity for expansion. It could 
apparently produce miracles. Technical progress was reducing 
costs and prices, whilst industrial efficiency had raised wages. 
The millenium seemed in sight, since permanent prosperity 
was assured. If only politicians could be made to keep their 
clumsy, grabbing, dirty hands off the tender mechanism of 
economics, the world was bound to boom for ever and for 
ever. A funny new Manchester creed arose—in the U.S.A. 
as elsewhere—which demanded complete liberty for business 
enterprise, even where its objective was monopoly. A govern- 
ment of business men, by business men, for business men 
seemed the appropriate system for running progressive 
communities. The business men posed as the people’s born 
leaders at home and abroad. They sacrificed to their vanity 
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the inestimable boon of anonymity, which their wiser fathers 
had cherished, when they had left the glory and the spoils 
to the political henchmen who did their bidding whilst they 
themselves were satisfied with business benefits. When the 
prosperity bubble burst they could not get quickly enough 
under cover. They claimed they had made prosperity. It 
had gone. They had not foreseen its eclipse ; they were not 
prepared for an emergency. They went down with a crash. 
They not only showed the nation that they had no idea how 
to run its affairs; the crash seemed to prove clearly enough 
that they did not even know how to manage their own 
business, which had to be saved by the government. It had 
to ladle out billions and billions of the taxpayers’ wealth, 
in order to keep going these mighty concerns, which other- 
wise might have crumbled to dust. The nation no longer 
looked for leadership to the captains of industry of Boston, 
Chicago and Detroit. The centre of its power shifted from 
Wall Street to the White House, where a new administration 
battled desperately to save it from the frailness of its self- 
appointed would-be rulers. They no longer wanted to lead ; 
they went on their knees to Washington, clamouring for help 
and government intervention in their affairs. The real 
political revolution, the downfall of the captains of industry 
as trusted national leaders, was accomplished before Roosevelt 
took office. They fell, as every ruling class falls, by their 
own mistakes. His coming into power made, however, their 
come-back impossible—at least under the old conditions. 
For these conditions have gone for good. The exhaustion 
of free land put an end to those limitless opportunities 
which dangled before the eyes of the American people, and 
which had made them callous to the wastage involved 
in the opening up of the West. They had gone before 
the War, but the great boom had prevented the nation from 
realizing the change. Though their disappearance was recog- 
nized in immigration restrictions, its importance was not 
fully understood until the prosperity had gone. Deep 
depressions, accompanied by indescribable suffering, had not 
been unknown to the American people. They had been the 
inevitable result of the breaking of a boom. But when the 
crisis was at its worst, some new Eldorado had always 
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beckoned from some latest West, and those who had 
survived its ravages could start again and hope to win the 
coveted prize. 

This time it was different. Opportunity, it seemed, had 
gone for good, and, what was worse, so had security. The 
American people had been willing to live dangerously. They 
had not cared much for “security and stability.” They 
wanted progress and opportunity. But when opportunity 
for a quick and apparently certain rise had gone, the least 
one could ask for was security in one’s job. With one fell 
swoop both had gone. The worker had no longer a chance 
to become a master, and before he had fully realized that 
his prospects had gone, he was losing his job. For the 
country’s productive capacity had expanded to such a degree 
that a long period of contraction had to follow before the 
glut could be overcome and production could be resumed. 
In the meantime employment chances contracted, and each 
contraction brought additional shrinkage. The savings of 
the workers were eaten up long before the crisis was over. 
Private charity organizations were unable to take care of the 
needy. Municipalities were verging on bankruptcy, and 
States could neither balance their budgets nor find the 
necessary credits which were to care for their unemployed. 
For this was not only a production crisis, swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed. It was a debtors’ crisis on an unheard of 
scale as well. Agriculture, trade, industry (to a much lesser 
degree) states and municipalities, had borrowed on the 
assumption of an ever-increasing income. And nearly every- 
where these incomes had shrunk, if not completely dried up, 
whilst the debt charges remained. Banks crashed as they 
never had crashed before ; it would have been quite impossible 
to collect from their debtors. For even if these debtors had 
not resisted execution and sometimes resorted to rioting, 
their assets would not have sufficed to cover the claims. 

The end of the capitalist system as such was not in sight, 
but the “twilight of the gods” who had controlled the 
American capitalist heaven was setting in. The federal 
government had to step in to prevent mass starvation, 
wholesale execution, riots, and social dislocation. At this 
time the representatives of business demanded government 
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intercession most insistently. The real Reds, who worked 
for the demise of American bourgeois society, would have 
been much better pleased with an inactive government. 
Social dislocation and politico-economic despair provide the 
atmosphere in which Bolshevik experiments flourish. When 
people have nothing much to lose and very little to gain by 
clinging to an existing order, they are willing to let the 
wizards have a try to produce the millenium. 

The only figure which was not swept off the board was 
Uncle Sam. Since he was represented by a very courageous 
President, he took upon himself all burdens. He financed 
corporations and kept them out of the bankruptcy court ; 
he reorganized agriculture; he saved banks and refloated 
municipalities and states by providing the cash they needed 
for carrying on. He saved owners of houses by taking over 
mortgages. He gave work to the unemployed by spending 
money on public works, and he fed the workless, who 
otherwise might have starved. He did a great many silly 
and wasteful things, but he kept the United States a going 
concern. Laissez-faire theories disappeared, not because a 
new social philosophy had arisen—the only new philosophy 
available was the practice of Soviet Russia, which greatly 
impressed American J/itterateurs, but had little influence on 
their leading men. Non-interventionist theories disappeared 
because interventionist action had to be taken. The Americans 
have always been a people of action. They have always 
believed in a man-made society, which can be perfected by 
social engineering and must not be held back by older 
prejudices and traditions. 


I] 

The great crisis has shown the gaps in the social order 
as well as in the constitution. The U.S.A. does not possess 
the machinery to deal automatically with a huge crisis ; 
neither private institutions nor municipal or state authorities 
are organized for this task. And the federal government can 
only act by straining the emergency clauses of the constitution. 
The machinery for dealing with the past crisis had to be 
improvised on a gigantic scale, and though the American 
people excel in emergencies, waste and some sort of chaos 
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are inevitable in these circumstances. To avoid them in 
future, the machinery for coping with such problems has to 
be set up in normal times. This means the strengthening of 
the central government in its dealing with men and states 
by widening the sphere allotted to it by the constitution. It 
means, moreover, a vast expansion of the Civil Service, 
which will have to administer new tasks. The administrative 
dilettanti who were irawn into the government service in 
the last emergency eacelled in energy and initiative. They 
probably needed more soft pedalling from above than any 
other group in other lands on account of their exuberance. 
A great many regular officials are still appointed under the 
spoils system, the technical difficulties of increasing govern- 
ment services are huge. One cannot very well entrust 
the spending of vast sums of money to people to whom 
public service is more or less a racket. The imposition of 
Civil Service rules (competitive conditions) on all appointees 
would paralyse the present political machinery. For the army 
of political “ volunteers” who do the party work are 
attracted by the hope of spoils. The influence of Assembly 
men and Senators is partly based on their “ right ” to propose 
worthy adherents for spoils. And the President’s hold on 
Congress depends to a considerable degree on his power to 
grant or to withhold spoils to or from applicants, though 
lately public works have taken the place of spoils as means 
of exercising pressure on recalcitrants in Congress and State 
governments. The application of Civil Service rules to all 
appointments would shift the centre of the stage to 
impersonal spoils, which consist of legislative benefits voted 
to well-organized groups. Lobbying and log-rolling will 
become even more important than at present. Personal 
corruption may disappear in favour of impersonal corruption ; 
political parties may be converted into economic blocks. 
The moralist may triumph, but the economist may well 
weep. The growth and, with it, the reform of the Civil 
Service are, however, inevitable. One cannot pick cherries 
from tall trees without a ladder. 

The constitution does not favour the growth of the 
executive of the federal government at the expense of state 
governments and the decrease of personal liberty. The 
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Supreme Court as a judicial body is probably right in 
declaring many of the new laws unconstitutional. It blocks 
the way to reform when it is acting in a strict legalistic manner. 
The President’s views on elastic law are probably not very 
sound. But the Supreme Court has justified him by suddenly 
showing political wisdom. As soon as its composition was 
seriously threatened, its attitude on legal issues changed, 
showing that its majority members, anyhow, believe in 
elastic law. What should have been done by amendment to 
the constitution is now being done by amended interpretation. 

Whichever way is chosen, the powers of the central 
executive are growing. It is not only enabled to fight a 
crisis ; it has been offered a chance of preventing it. It can 
prepare an organization which fits the changed social con- 
dition of the United States. The unemployment benefit, 
old-age pensions, factory legislation, all the functions which 
the social service state exercises elsewhere are being intro- 
duced in the United States. Since opportunity is disappearing 
and since the hope of individual advancement no longer 
holds the members of society together, security must take 
its place. This depends on a strong State. For American 
individualism is violent, not to say lawless. Since its energies 
can no longer be diverted to the winning of a vast continent, 
they must be controlled by some body stronger than sectional 
groups and their members. American labour and American 
capital cannot be allowed to fight out their battles amongst 
themselves. For they are quite willing to settle them by 
guns and dynamite rather than by argument and conference. 
A kind of anarchist feudalism prevailed in the United States 
so long as the frontier was moving. Now that expansion 
has come to a standstill a strong State is needed to fuse and 
mould the discordant groups, which compose this mighty 
commonwealth into a socially united nation. 
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By Car.LeTon BEALs 


‘ HE map of South America,” wrote the great 
Nicaraguan poet, Rubén Dario in his The Caravan 


Passes By, “forms a head, the sombrero of which 

is that of Uncle Sam.” Pan Americanism is the 
shade cast on the lands of sun by Uncle Sam’s sombrero. 
It is more than that; it is the instrumentation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine is a negative statement of 
“won’ts” and “don’ts”; Pan Americanism is supposedly 
the smile and hand-shake of the United States’ sphere-of- 
influence policy of Western Hemisphere isolation. 

The Spanish statesman, Salvador Madariaga, once said at 
a luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association in New York 
that there were three things that Americans of good breeding 
would not permit to be criticized: God, the President, and 
the Monroe Doctrine. He was merely stating that for the 
United States, the Doctrine is as sacred a totem as the carved 
rain-making pole of the Sioux Indians. 

But though President Woodrow Wilson succeeded in 
having the Monroe Doctrine written into the covenant of 
the League of Nations, only American nations not believing 
in the Monroe Doctrine and not accepting it became members 
of the League. Even during those days of the signing of 
the Peace of Versailles, the lightning of the Beelzebubs was 
striking close about the sacred pedestal of Monroe; to-day 
many Americans profess to be in doubt whether the Doctrine 
still exists or not. Others declare that it is no longer 
unilateral in its formulation and application, but is now the 
joint attitude of the twenty-one so-called republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But it is noticeable that the State Department has made 
no recent utterance on the matter; and President Roosevelt 
at the last dramatic special Pan American conference in 
Buenos Aires never once mentioned the doctrine he was 
supposed to be burying, a strange lack of respect for the 
illustrious dead. On the other hand, Pan Americanism is 
said to have really come to life for the first time. Uncle Sam 
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and his harem of dusky sister republics are supposed at last 
to have banned all family discord and to be living in 
unparalleled felicity, in democratic bliss, surrounded by a 
world of predatory despotism and political Don Juanism. 
Never before have the diplomatic and business eunuchs of 
the menage been uttering nicer platitudes. 

As a matter of fact, just the converse is true. The Monroe 
Doctrine was never more alive than at present; Pan 
Americanism was never deader than at present, if a thing 
unborn can be said to be dead. The Monroe Doctrine is 
not the joint utterance of the entire Western Hemisphere ; 
it is still a sternly unilateral doctrine. It is still anathema to 
all of Latin America except those diplomats who praise it 
with their tongues in their cheeks. 

The beauty of all sacred irrational belief is that you can 
constantly violate your belief and still keep on believing. 
Non-interference by the United States in the affairs of Europe, 
one of the cardinal provisos of the Doctrine, may now be 
defined as meddling whenever it is to American interest and 
shirking the responsibilities attendant upon that meddling. 
The World War, the Versailles Treaty, the League of Nations, 
the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan, American diplomacy looking 
towards the control of a share of European and Near Eastern 
oil-fields, even the present neutrality policy towards Spain, 
all are impressive monuments to American meddling in the 
affairs of Europe. But we Americans nevertheless inflexibly 
believe in the Monroe Doctrine, though that aspect of it has 
far less reality than Banquo’s ghost. 

When we went to war with Spain at the turn of the 
century, seized Puerto Rico and set up a protectorate over 
Cuba as the spoils of war, we definitely violated the Monroe 
Doctrine pledge that we would not interfere with existing 
European colonies in the New World. It had been our 
policy earlier to oppose the efforts of Mexico and Colombia 
and of the liberator Simon Bolivar to free Cuba; we had 
frowned on independence efforts by the Cubans themselves. 
But though the clause of the Monroe Doctrine regarding the 
inviolability of European colonies on this side of the water 
has been ground to powder under the heel, we still ardently 
believe in the Monroe Doctrine. 
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The fact is we have never once invoked or applied the 
Monroe Doctrine, when it was not to our interest to do so. 
During our Civil War, Santo Domingo appealed to us for 
aid against Spain’s efforts to reconquer the island. But when 
Spain recognized our blockade of the ports of the seceded 
Confederate States and refused to allow the ships of the 
rebellious South in her ports, we promptly forgot the Monroe 
Doctrine, and Santo Domingo was obliged to repel the 
invasion single-handed. The only protection Santo Domingo 
has ever had from the Monroe Doctrine was that of our 
attempting to force her to cede a naval base, an attempt 
under the Grant administration, through connivance with an 
unprincipled executive, to annex it, and, finally, marine 
intervention to collect the debt of the National City Bank. 

We let England carve out Belize as a colony in return 
for canal rights, a clear violation of the Doctrine. When 
Philander P. Knox, of “dollar diplomacy” fame, was 
Secretary of State, he warned England not to persist in 
attempting to make a debt arrangement with Guatemala. 
But when Guatemala declined to accept the terms of the 
Seligman loan which so delimited her sovereignty, Knox 
then never blinked an eyelash when an English warship 
hove-to in Puerto Barrios to see that Guatemala behaved. 

We intervened in Santo Domingo to prevent European 
governments from having a reason to intervene. But, 
thereafter, we interested ourselves practically none at all in 
the claims of offended European nations, but looked closely 
to our own demands and forced the Santo Dominicans to 
accept the customs collection arrangements of an American 
bank. 

If so much of the actual Monroe Doctrine has been 
shattered, if it has never been applied when it was incon- 
venient for us to do so, why then do I say that it is still 
more alive than ever? It is alive more than ever because 
the United States is convinced of the desirability of isolation— 
though it be not an impartial isolation—and is more than 
ever determined not to permit European aggression in the 
Western Hemisphere; and, despite Roosevelt’s good-will 
policy, the United States still seeks to exercise control over 
the Latin American countries and their foreign policies. 
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The Monroe Doctrine is a Janus-faced God. One face 
frowns with the policy of aggression and overlordship 
toward Latin America; the other face, so affable, is labelled 
“Pan Americanism.” However, “ Pan Americanism” is a 
word that carries a heavy handicap. It immediately evokes 
imperialism. It is reminiscent of those pre-1914 expressions, 
“Pan Slavism,” “ Pan Germanism.” The Latin Americans 
have never liked the word, don’t like it now. It symbolizes 
to them conquest, war, not mutually respectful relations. 
It represents a long series of farcical quinquennial con- 
ferences of the Western Hemisphere nations, conferences 
railroaded and dominated, until the last one, by the North 
American delegates, who steam-rollered every attempt to 
discuss the real problems of the continent and to face the 
issue of marine intervention. Pan Americanism, for the 
southern countries, symbolizes Big Business, loans, the Big 
Brother patronage idea. 

Pan Americanism is an American trade-mark term. It is 
registered in the American patent office. It is a neat little 
apparatus, stamped “ Made in the U.S.A.” It is the little 
gas-pump of trade. It means buy from us. It also means, 
don’t buy from Great Britain. It is a word used lavishly at 
banquets sponsored by the sales managers of large corporations 
for visiting Latin American buyers, when the flags of the 
twenty-one presumably sovereign nations are draped over 
the speakers’ dais. 

Inter-Americanism, promoted by Sim6n Bolivar, back in 
1826 at the Amphyctionic Congress in Panama, sought to 
create Western Hemisphere unity on the basis of freedom 
and good works. The Panama Canal was to be built as a 
joint effort of the American nations. But inter-Americanism 
is deader than Pan Americanism. 

Pan Americanism probably originated in the head of 
Henry Clay, who in 1821 declared: “It is in our power to 
create a system of which we shall be the centre and in which 
all South America will act with us.” This imperialist concept 
was the same concept, quite unchanged, of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, when 115 years later in December, 1936, he 
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journeyed to Buenos Aires to perpetrate one of the unluckiest 
diplomatic fiascos on record. 

Pan Americanism as an organized policy was founded in 
the eighties by Secretary of State James Blaine, who was 
interested purely in trade opportunities. Out of the inter- 
American sessions of 1889, over which Blaine presided, grew 
the International Bureau of American Republics, which was 
renamed, later, the Pan American Union. 

Not only in the manner in which it was founded, but 
also because of the false premises on which it rests, the 
Pan American Union represents a failure, despite numerous 
good deeds, both as a trade-promotion and imperialistic 
venture and also as an idealistic promotion of family concord. 
The organization has rested on the supposition that there is 
an inherent, strong and cohesive community of interest 
among all the American nations. Spiritually, culturally and 
economically we are supposed to have close bonds. Nothing 
could be more absurd. Nothing could be more false. 

It is true that all the Latin American countries are 
liberated colonies; it is likewise true that, in name at any 
rate, they are republics, with written constitutions more or 
less modelled on the ideas of the French Encyclopedists 
and the American constitution. But there the institutional 
resemblance ends. Spiritually and culturally the ties of Latin 
America are and should be firmer with Spain, Portugal and 
France than with us. Furthermore, republicanism is merely 
a formal cloak for petty feudal military oligarchies. 
Democracy does not exist in any of the Latin American 
countries, except to a limited degree in Costa Rica, Mexico 
and a few others. Hitler, indeed, is a model of fine liberal 
statesmanship compared to President Vargas of Brazil or 
Benavides of Pert or Batista of Cuba or Trujillo of Santo 
Domingo. 

On the eve of the 1934 Montevideo conference, President 
Roosevelt declared that never had the governments of Latin 
America so well represented the people. Then a swordfish 
has wings. Never have the governments there less repre- 
sented the people. The idea that the Western Hemisphere 
is an area of the world where popular and free democracies 
exist as contrasted to the jarring despotisms on the continent 
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of Europe is utterly false. It has, in fact, never been a 
supportable thesis. 

The cultural and spiritual bonds between the United 
States and Latin America are flimsier than those between 
France and Germany, and no one dreams of arguing that 
because the latter are on the same continent they should 
have the same policies. The Argentine writer, Manuel 
Ugarte, has gone so far as to delcare that the only ties that 
bind Latin America to the United States are “ timidity and 
fear.” 

Economically the thesis falls down nearly as badly as the 
concept of cultural and institutional correlation. The idea 
is held that Latin America, a producer of raw materials, the 
United States a manufacturer of finished goods—the two 
areas should be not only closely linked, but so far as possible 
exclude the rest of the world. Various professors, such as 
Chester Lloyd Jones of the University of Wisconsin and 
Frank Tannenbaum of Colombia University, have hastened 
to write books to prove that Latin America can never 
become industrialized. Yet Brazil has a quarter of the 
world’s iron supply and at least 5,000,000,000 tons of coal, 
and is to-day exporting textiles to five adjacent countries. 

Brazil is friendly to the United States to the extent that 
we buy coffee from her and because she is suspicious of 
Argentina. But in the world cotton market she is now our 
strongest competitor, has wrested much of it away from us. 
Her product is sold in Europe and Japan, and she has no 
desire to enter a closed economic system which would break 
such intercourse. So with many of her products. Naturally, 
Japan, Germany, Great Britain, for instance, prefer to buy 
their cotton and other supplies from a raw-product country 
like Brazil, where they also have a type of market which 
they do not find in the United States. It is natural that 
Brazil should buy a corresponding amount of finished goods 
from those countries rather than from us. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Last year Brazil bought more 
goods from Germany than from any other country on 
earth. 

Argentina is a competitor of ours in the world wheat 
market, and her best customer for wheat, beef, and corn, 
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which we shut out with high tariffs, is Great Britain. Japan 
also takes her wheat and beef. So do Germany and Italy. 

Pan Americanism also breaks down through the exclusion 
of Canada. With Canada we have far closer spiritual, cultural, 
institutional and economic bonds than with any other nation 
of the Western Hemisphere, as strong as with any nation on 
earth. We have constantly ignored Canada’s interests and 
rights in Latin America, and they are considerable. Latin 
American writers and, occasionally, diplomats have repeatedly 
insisted that the proper system of Western Hemisphere 
concord must inevitably include Canada. But, of course, this 
opens up the dismal prospect of also having to include the 
French possessions and Dutch Guiana, and would that not 
mean inevitably admitting European powers to the council 
table ? 

But it is a sad sort of Pan Americanism that cannot stand 
the strain of such participation. Would not indeed a better 
New World understanding be built up if Canada, which has 
such vital interests in Mexico, Cuba, the Caribbean and else- 
where, and England, with such preponderant interests, 
particularly in Brazil, Chile and elsewhere, be included in 
any discussions and proposals. The present idea involved in 
Pan Americanism is that American marine intervention, as 
practised in the past, was a sacred obligation, but was 
heinous if committed by England, Italy and Japan in other 
parts of the world where they had interests comparable to 
ours; that American commerce is sacred, but that British 
and Japanese commerce represents unfair poaching; that 
American financial penetration is always righteous, but that 
of England and France dastardly ; that American foreign 
policy is always wise and just, but that of all other nations 
Machiavellian, selfish and tricky. 

Through the ignoring of these simple truths, Roosevelt 
never made a greater blunder than when he travelled to 
Buenos Aires to make a grandstand play for the neutrality 
of the American continents. Though the December, 1936, 
conference was played up in the press of the United States 
as a great success, it was a complete flop. 

That grandstand play was the product of Roosevelt’s 
good-will policy. That good-will policy was, in turn, an 
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inevitable product of depression, a necessity not a virtue. 
It was the result of the unfavourable reaction in Latin 
America to our marine interventions in the Caribbean and to 
our increasing political and financial pressure on all the 
countries of the two continents. It was a result of the 
collapse of our frenzied loaning of money: all the mistakes 
England had made in her investments of a hundred years 
earlier in Latin America were ingloriously repeated. The 
bubble collapsed. We could no longer coerce Latin America 
with bayonets. We could no longer coerce them with dollars. 
We were losing the commerce of Latin America, and to-day 
hold little more of the total than we did in 1913 before the 
World War threw the entire market into our laps without a 
struggle. A new policy had to be devised. 

Coolidge began it when he sent Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow of the House of Morgan to Mexico to talk friendship 
and oil compromise instead of to threaten. Hoover continued 
it when he yanked the marines out of Nicaragua. Roosevelt 
thereupon seized upon a necessity—and a policy already 
started—to elevate it into a new continental doctrine of 
good-will. 

Actually, in the case of Cuba, Haiti, El Salvador and 
Panama, except for not actually landing marines, Roosevelt 
has not changed the traditional practices of coercion, but he 
has managed to build up an appreciable popularity in Latin 
America, more than any other American executive has 
enjoyed. That is undoubtedly a great asset in international 
relations. 

But he made a colossal blunder when he went to Buenos 
Aires. For he went there with the same thesis as Clay had 
enunciated—to make the United States the head of a New 
World political and economic system, and there was far less 
opportunity, given the new policies of economic nationalism 
to the south and the vast trade relations with Europe, to 
bring what Roosevelt desired to pass than there had been in 
Clay’s day. 

The American proposals at Buenos Aires were for the 
creation of a permanent body, an “ Inter-American Con- 
sultative Committee,” composed of representatives of the 
twenty-one nations, in order to adopt an export and credit 
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embargo policy by international agreement and through 
legislation such as that already in vogue in the United States. 
Fortunately for us and for the world, Roosevelt suffered 
complete defeat in his proposals. In the signed conventions 
resulting from the conference, the countries agreed to consult 
with one another “ in the event of international war outside 
America” in order “to determine the proper time and 
manner in which the signatory states, if they so desire, may 
eventually co-operate in some action tending to preserve 
peace in the American continent.” This means—exactly 
nothing. No embargo provision whatsoever was made. 

The only mention of it occurs in connection with the 
Convention Co-ordinating Existing Treaties, which deals 
exclusively with the danger of war between the American 
nations. Then the signatory states “may take into con- 
sideration ” the adoption of embargo measures, “ but only 
through the operation of domestic legislation.” This means— 
exactly nothing. In fact, it removes it from the realm of 
international treaty. 

The reasons for this failure I have already indicated. 
England, besides having over $2,000,000,000 of invested 
capital in Argentina, takes over 30 per cent. of that country’s 
exports. It would be suicidal for Argentina to enter into any 
such pact. Besides, Argentina has aspired to political leader- 
ship of South America and resents the efforts of the United 
States in that direction. She saw her chance to strike and 
strike hard at our pretensions in this conference. She did. 

It is also necessary to repeat once more that Roosevelt’s 
thesis of Western Hemisphere democracy is completely 
romantic nonsense. If Roosevelt’s words about the ideals 
of democracy had been taken seriously by all the people of 
the Western Hemisphere, he would have raised a holocaust 
of revolution from Cuba to Tierra del Fuego. He scarcely 
wanted that. 

The government of Brazil certainly feels much more 
spiritual kinship with Naziism than with the democratic 
nations. Possibly the Argentine government does also. Chile 
certainly does. Peri even more. All of the Latin American 
countries, except Mexico, are passively or fervently pro- 
Franco in the Spanish conflict. 
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Another reason for the failure of the American proposals 
at the conference was the fact that, if anything, they would 
have brought the southern countries closer to war than 
otherwise. For to have thus allied themselves with the 
United States was to subordinate their policies to those of 
the very nation most likely to become involved in any 
European war. 

Still another reason for failure was the hypocrisy of the 
American proposals. Obviously they were intended to be 
so operative that in the case the United States did get into 
war, even if the other New World countries failed to follow 
her example, the embargo provisions would not be invoked 
against her even if invoked against Europe. This certainly 
is trying to have your cake and eat it too. The fact is that 
the United States cannot very successfully engage in foreign 
war without certain of the key materials of Latin America. 
And everyone is pretty sure that if Latin America tried to 
invoke such an embargo against us in such an eventuality, 
our battleships would jolly quick be steaming south to 
rectify the matter. 

And, finally, the whole proposal was farcical because it 
did not include Canada. Here we were asking the Latin 
American countries to create a credit and goods embargo 
policy that would severely undermine their respective 
national economies, while we were leaving our back door 
open to ship through Canada all the war supplies we might 
desire to export. We have already done that in connection 
with our supposed neutrality with reference to the Spanish 
conflict. We protested to the Mexican government when 
American war materials were transhipped to the Loyalist 
government ; we have not once protested when American 
war materials were transhipped from Canada to Franco. 

The real accomplishment of the conference—that which 
had value and importance—was almost completely ignored 
by the press, namely the outlawing of armed intervention. 
If Latin America ceded nothing to us, she pried out of us, 
because of our hope that she would play ball, treaties 
guaranteeing that hereafter unilateral intervention was out- 
lawed. We pledged ourselves never again single-handed to 
invade militarily any Latin American country on any pretext 
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whatever. This was a fine victory for Latin America, and 
since it was based on justice and accepted international law, 
it was at bottom a real victory for us also. 

Similarly Roosevelt’s failure also represented a fortunate 
thing for us and the world. The whole point of this article 
is that Pan Americanism, as a closed system, cultural, 
economic or otherwise, is founded on false premises, and 
besides being a delusion, would be essentially pernicious. 
The proposal, whatever the lofty reasons adduced, to array 
the Western Hemisphere against Europe and the rest of the 
world is to be deplored as a definite menace to ‘he peace of 
the world. Whatever temporary gains it might provide, in 
the end it could only bring future disaster and war. Such a 
closed system has no moral place in modern life. Inter- 
Americanism is a fine thing, but official Pan Americanism, 
with its narrow geographical and selfish political concept, is 
a bad thing for us and everybody concerned. It is merely 
an unusually deleterious extension to continental proportions 
of the traditional American isolationist policy. No fairly 
enduring peace in the world can be achieved until the United 
States at last decides to go forth and boldly shoulder its 
world responsibilities, cost what that may. Pan Americanism 
has validity only as a part of a complete participation of all 
the western countries, including Canada, and then only as a 
system that furthers rather than delimits the proper relations 
of all the countries with the rest of the world. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its TREATMENT IN THE U.S.A. By 
DororHy Kaun. (American Association of Social Workers. 
$1.00. 

Te! in America social reforrn is the order of the 
day. Luaissez-faire is in retreat. A vigorous majority 
of citizens have turned angrily against the “ Rugged 
Individualism ” which tolerated a do-nothing public 

policy towards poverty, unemployment and the needs of 

youth and age. They demand a full measure of social 
security for all, with a federal or state guarantee behind it. 

At the front of the whole movement march America’s social 

workers, the men and women who staffed the great host of 

private agencies for poverty relief in all the years when 
public social services were non-existent or corrupt. Thousands 
of these people are now administering federal or state 
services under the New Deal and, at their head, is Mr. Harry 

Hopkins, himself a full-time social worker before Mr. 

Roosevelt invited him to direct the vast Emergency Relief 

programme, costing over {300,000,000 a year. 

Miss Kahn belongs to this movement. She is herself a 
social worker turned public administrator. Her informative 
survey is a very useful compilation, with plenty of figures in it, 
and is apparently the only attempt to disentangle, in 
retrospect, the various Federal Emergency Relief schemes 
which have been in operation since the new era opened in 1933. 

American unemployment policy may have been confused 
in detail, but it has evolved along fairly logical lines. First, 
the Federal Administration had to improvise some kind of 
cash relief for at least 20,000,000 people including dependants ; 
the states and cities proved to be quite unready for the task. 
Then Mr. Hopkins began to build up a nation-wide 
organization of relief work, including in that term the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, genuine public works and a 
host of make-work projects of questionable merit. At the 
peak the astounding number of 3,000,000 people were given 
workand wages. Later, in 1936, the Federal Government began 
to hand back to the states and cities the duty of relieving local 
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poverty in so far as it was missed by the national work-relief 
scheme. It is some measure of the magnitude of the Federal 
burden that in 1935 the total allocations for Emergency 
Relief were no less than £900,000,000, but not all of this 
went to the unemployed as such. 

Meanwhile a far-reaching scheme of permanent recon- 
struction was prepared. The Social Security Act was 
passed in 1935. It was the most comprehensive measure 
of its kind in modern times, providing for contributory 
and non-contributory old-age pensions, public health services, 
aid for mothers and children and for a network of state 
unemployment compensation (i.e., insurance) schemes. 

Miss Kahn outlines the Act, but at the time she wrote, 
few of its sections had been implemented. To-day every 
state and territory, including Hawaii and Alaska, has come 
into line with an approved unemployment compensation act. 
About 21,000,000 wage-earners are insured and, in most 
states, benefits will begin in 1938. As a rule, only the 
employers contribute ; they are taxed on their pay roll up 
to 3 per cent. Benefits of short duration will be at the rate 
of 50 per cent. of wages subject to a minimum of {1 per 
week. Agriculture and domestic service are usually excluded. 
Every state scheme differs a little from its neighbours, though 
all follow the ground plan laid down by the Social Security 
Board in Washington. It is a courageous and complex 
experiment requiring elaborate records of work and 
wages. Being based strictly on the principle of limited 
liability, it will admittedly leave uncovered a large margin 
of American unemployment. That fact has not been over- 
looked. For instance, Mr. Altmeyer, the new chairman of 
the Social Security Board, said in a recent speech: “It is 
entirely feasible to relate a federal works programme to the 
state unemployment compensation systems, so as to provide 
extended benefits, in the form of work, to beneficiaries who 
exhaust their compensation rights.” 

Apparently, therefore, federal work relief is to continue 
in spite of all its crudities and expense. Can it succeed ? 
This is a crucial question and Miss Kahn has a word to say 
about it: “If, in the provision of work relief, the projects 
ate socially useful, if relief status is not required for employ- 
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ment, if the work conforms to the worker’s own trade, and if the 
wages are the “ going rate,” then work of this nature is likely 
to conserve his skill, occupy his time and maintain his status ..., 
but if any of these criteria are absent, then we find a loss of 
morale more serious than that which accompanies unwise 
administration of relief.” This is rather a large order for 
poor Mr. Hopkins, but, in fact, it approximately represents 
the ideal after which he and his colleagues have actually been 
striving for the last three years. Can they keep up the 
struggle ? There have lately been heavy cuts in the federal 
work projects and other signs that the U.S. Treasury 
Department is putting on the screw. RoNaLp Davison. 


IDEOLOGY AND Urorra. Ay Kart MANNHEIM. (Kegan Paul. 
155.) 
HERE could not well be a more important subject 
than that which Professor Mannheim has treated in 
this book. And whatever the defects in style and 
treatment, this makes it perhaps the most significant 
piece of work for social theory since Graham Wallass’ Human 
Nature in Politics. It is curious that there should be no 
mention of Wallas in the whole course of it, for in a sense 
this takes up where that book left off. 

The subject which is of such critical importance for 
contemporary minds is that of the social conditioning of 
knowledge. How many even of the supposedly intelligent 
(and they are few enough in number) realise the extent to 
which what they think is determined by what they are? 
That social doctrines, the creeds of parties, the points of 
view of groups, classes, individuals, the theorising of 
intellectuals, the abstractions of the supposedly “ pure ” 
academic mind (the subject of such illusions at the London 
School of Economics and among the older generation at 
Oxford !) are for the most part in origin and existence but 
the expression of the interests of the social groupings behind 
them? The realisation of all this is compared by Professor 
Mannheim to a Copernican revolution in thought ; and it is 
hardly too much to say so. I know from experience that it 
makes a complete chasm, hardly bridgeable in the ordinary 
universe of discourse, between this way of thinking, and 
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those who have been brought up in academic orthodoxy to 
think that what they think is quite unaffected by the social 
circumstances which make them think what they think, or that 
at most such circumstances do not much matter. Whereas 
we know that they very largely determine the structure and 
character of their thought. They believe in “ pure ” thought, 
self-complacent, self-deluded fools that they are ! 

This whole point of view is of course a development of 
Marxism; though Mannheim is quite right in saying that 
Marxism has not yet fully drawn out the implications of its 
point of view, any more than Marx himself did. Nevertheless 
he was full of the most striking apergus in this direction; 
witness not only his constant debunking of the philosophical 
and theoretical pretences of his opponents (mere intellectual 
devices to clothe the nakedness of what they wanted), but such 
good sense as “ You do not judge a man by what he says of 
himself, but by what he is and does.” Conservatism has 
always known this, and such persons as Machiavelli and Swift : 
it is mere good horse-sense : only the irremediable rationalists 
of the left are unable to see it. “‘ Whenever an idea is labelled 
Utopian,” says Mannheim, “ it is usually by a representative 
of an epoch that has already passed. On the other hand, the 
exposure of ideologies as illusory ideas, adapted to the present 
order, is the work generally of representatives of an order of 
existence which is still in process of emergence.” In plain 
English, this only means that all human fools are more ot less 
good at finding out their opponents. Only the really rational 
are any good at finding themselves out. Behind such 
reflections, lies a technique, a method which Mannheim has 
worked out, which he calls the sociology of knowledge. 

In this book he applies it fruitfully to the complementary 
concepts of “ideology” and “utopia.” The former, he 
says, “reflects the discovery that ruling groups become so 
intensively interest-bound to a situation that they are simply 
no longer able to see certain facts which would undermine 
their sense of domination . . . The concept of «fopian 
thinking reflects the opposite discovery of the political 
struggle, that certain oppressed groups are intellectually so 
strongly interested in the destruction and transformation of a 
given condition of society that they unwittingly see only those 
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elements in the situation which tend to negate it.” The first 
is a type of mentality, a complex of thought, directed towards 
the maintenance of an existing order and is conservative in 
character; the second is directed towards changing the 
existing order, and is radical in character. 

Working with these two concepts, Mannheim has 
penetrating things to say over the whole field of social 
thought. But he is at his best when he is applying his method 
to specific types of mentality, such as the four forms of 
utopian mentality he takes to illustrate his thesis: the 
chiliasm of the Anabaptists, liberal-humanitarianism, the 
conservative idea, and the socialist-communist utopia. On 
the second and fourth of these he is particularly good ; less 
good on conservatism, perhaps because he is less sym- 
pathetic to the subject. He does not fully appreciate how 
much it is of the very essence of conservatism zof to theorise ; 
that is its cleverness: theorising would reveal the facts of 
politics (the facts of class-conflict, etc.), far too clearly for its 
purposes. Mannheim will need a long stay in England to 
appreciate what and how subtle conservatism really is. 

The profound question which all this opens up, is whether 
it does not lead to complete scepticism with regard to human 
thought. One is so sickened by finding everybody thinking 
just what he wants, to observe again and again the most 
elaborate facades of “ thought ” erected to disguise what men 
desire ; and their very unconsciousness about it is what I find 
most of all infuriating. Not so Mannheim. He says mildly : 
““ We need not regard it as a source of error that all thought 
is so rooted.” He has a remedy to propose, and he is quite 
tight ; it is that we should consistently and at every point lay 
bare the unconscious motivation that makes people think 
what they think. “‘ Wishful thinking has always figured in 
human affairs,” he says pleasantly. But does not the trouble 
lie deeper than this >—how far namely is thinking really 
dependent upon willing, indeed an aspect of the will? If not 
wholly dependent, it is hardly to be regarded apart from will. 
One knows how mistaken it is to hold reason and the emotions 
in direct antithesis. 

That Mannheim is aware of where all this leads is witnessed 
by his curious peroration on pp. 235-6: “ It is possible that 
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in the future in a world in which there is never anything 
new .. . there can exist a condition in which thought will 
be utterly devoid of all ideological and utopian elements. 
But the complete elimination of reality-transcending elements 
from our world would lead us to a ‘ matter of factness ’ which 
ultimately would mean the decay of the human will.” One 
has often thought of this from another angle : suppose human 
beings were so rational as one would like them to be, they 
would cease to fight, to struggle, perhaps tu make an effort ; 
the end would be a sort of Buddhist quietism. Irrationality 
must therefore be of the essential nature of the human mind. 
If only one could cease to quarrel with it! Meanwhile, until 
the day of that logical nemesis comes upon us, with the 
tendency of rational thought to approximate ever more 
closely to the real world, there is Mannheim’s method to 
apply, with which one is in entire agreement: in every case, 
collective and individual, to make allowance for the social 
and personal equation ; to put what people think in relation 
to the environment of what makes them think it. The 
equation that one will get is the nearest that one can hope for 
objectivity and truth. And always and everywhere complete 
candour with regard to one’s own as well as to other people’s 
assumptions. It is a cold gospel; no wonder that truth 1s so 
unpopular in the world of public affairs, that nobody believes 
in truth, even among those incredibly few people capable of 
realising it. 

A word, and more than a word, of protest is due at the 
jargon in which this book is written and into which it is 
translated. Here is a book of extreme importance, such a book 
as one has been waiting for for years. Yet it is almost 
impossible to read it ; I have, with the greatest goodwill, been 
reading it off and on for six months in a kind of opaque vision. 
If Professor Mannheim ever wants to get across to the English 
public, which has always been very properly sceptical of 
pretentious terminologies—the more pretentious, the more 
sceptical it becomes—he will have to write more simply, 
sharply, concretely. When one reads a few pages of this 
work, one understands how it was that Hitler won in 
Germany ; and one begins even to appreciate the beauty of 
his style by contrast. A. L. Rowse. 
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ARMAMENTS. By Francis W. Hirst. (Cobden-Sanderson. 55.) 
Raw MATERIALS OR WAR MATERIALS ? By ALFRED PLUMMER. 
(Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 
THE PROTECTION OF THE PuBLIC FROM AERIAL ATTACK. 
By a group of Cambridge Scientists. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 
HE automatic self-deception of even quite rational 
minds! With disarmament apparently off the map, 
how many even of us who understood the urgent case 
for it have hastened to forget that there ever was such 
a case. Presumably, if one did not slur over the nightmare 
cost and danger of this unprecedented arms race, day-to-day 
work and pleasures would be impossible. Still, it is bad to 
become unaware of what is going on, and Mr. Francis Hirst’s 
array of appalling facts is an efficient reminder. 

His book contains a short history of arms-building and 
arms-limitation from 1815 to 1914, an account of the cost of 
the Great War, a survey of armaments since the War, and 
finally a detailed analysis of the present arms race. The 
trouble is that he suggests no way of stopping it, a rather 
sketchy chapter on “Armaments and Unemployment ” being 
the only constructive part of his book. 

Readers should be on guard against his pro-German bias, 
which results once or twice in a misleading emphasis. For 
example, “the large military expenditure of France . . .” he 
writes, “at a time when there was no visible enemy except 
a disarmed and powerless Germany, is all the more difficult 
to understand when we remember that French diplomacy 
had also encircled Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria by the 
Little Entente, which remained heavily armed.” The 
psychology of the French should not be “ difficult to under- 
stand ” when we remember that in the past 60 years France 
had been twice invaded, and that Germany’s man-power 
exceeds that of France by about a half. To show how 
German nationalism is excusable, though regrettable, and not 
to do the same for the French, is highly misleading. Again, 
he exaggerates the “ internal dissensions ” of Czechoslovakia 
when he says that “‘ over 23 per cent.” of its inhabitants “‘ are 
Germans, who demand federal home rule.” Of the 3,000,000 
Germans in Czechoslovakia about 1,000,000 belong to the 
activist German parties, which are loyal to the Government. 
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But in general Mr. Hirst’s book is fair, a mine of information, 
and a warning. 

Mr. Plummet’s is a sane and constructive book. He 
begins by examining the existing conditions of access to the 
chief raw materials, his conclusion being that “in: time of 
peace there are no grounds for the general assertion that the 
Dissatisfied Powers are excluded from raw materials.” He 
goes on to argue that Japan, Germany and Italy at present 
mean war. “ This,” he says, “accounts for their desire to 
have political control over territories containing raw materials” ; 
and “‘No Redistribution without Disarmament is the only safe 
and sound principle for the peaceful Powers,” disarmament 
of course depending on real collective security. He then 
suggests the concessions which ought to be offered to the 
“ Have-Nots ” if they do join in collective security and 
general disarmament. And if they do not ...? But it is 
not Mr. Plummer’s fault that there is probably no way to 
conciliate the “ Have-Nots ” without adding to their power 
of aggression. A firm anti-aggression front, combined with 
real attempts to expand world trade (even at the expense of 
Ottawa) seems the most hopeful line. Mr. Plummer might 
have said more about this. 

The Protection of the Public from Aerial Attack is a totally 
unconstructive treatment of a newly and vitally important 
problem. As long as there are national forces of bombers, 
there will have to be air-raid precautions in all cities. The 
sooner all of us face this fact, the better. Apart from saving 
lives in the event of war, every measure or combination of 
measures that can really make cities less vulnerable to air 
attack will tend to discourage such attacks and so make war 
less likely. It was therefore important, in debunking 
particular devices and statements of the Home Office Air 
Raid Precautions Department, not to prejudice the ordinary 
reader against taking effective air-raid precautions seriously. 
The authors’ experiments show that “ gas-proof ” rooms are 
less effective than one had expected, gas-masks rather more. 
Because these give only partial protection, ought they to be 
neglected? Clearly not: for in cases where the weather 
conditions do not favour poison gas, even partial and 
temporary protection may save many lives. Again, in cases 
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where we cannot give much protection to people in places 
directly hit by bombs, we can and must prevent the disaster 
from spreading to involve places not directly hit. Food 
storage, the duplication of the essential services, organised 
evacuation of towns, new fire-fighting appliances—all these 
means must be explored. Passive defence is a new necessity, 
an unexplored and urgent field for research. Yet the authors 
of this book make no constructive proposal whatever. That 
this book should be the first on its subject to reach the 
intelligent Left-Wing public in this country is almost a 
disaster. JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 


Tue British Empire. A report on its structure and problems 
by a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 155.) 

SurveY OF BritisH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS, 1918-1936. 
By W. K. Hancock. (Oxford University Press. 255.) 

HESE two books are simultaneously issued under the 

| auspices of Chatham House, and they are intended to 

be complementary. In point of quality they make a 

queer pair—a hack compilation and a thoroughbred 

essay running in double harness. The contrast suggests 
powerful arguments against the Study Group method. 

The very lay-out of The British Empire is eloquent of the 
bias of its authors. For the purpose of their exposition they 
group the Empire geographically and list the groups in the 

ollowing order. First comes the United Kingdom, next the 

Dominions in single file and in their customary order of 

precedence, then Newfoundland, followed by Southern 

Rhodesia. Hand in hand, India ‘and Burma bring up the 

rear, leading a nondescript little dog called the Colonial 

Empire. This ranking neatly expresses the colour bar of the 

Imperial Constitution. 

The book concentrates its attention on the constitutional 
and governmental aspects of Empire affairs, and to a large 
extent disinterests itself in the basic economic problems. 
There is one chapter on economic policy, and as it happens 
it is the best in the book, but elsewhere economics receives 
perfunctory treatment. Even that chapter exhibits a tendency 
to shy at difficulties. For example, the Treasury’s power of 
veto over Dominion legislation thought to prejudice the 
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interests of investors in Dominion trustee securities has 
survived the Statute of Westminster. As Britain has in 
inter-Commonwealth relations abandoned every other pre- 
rogative of sovereignty as unessential, this single survival is 
a temarkable fact, calling for realistic discussion and 
explanation. Why has the bondholder been picked on as 
the object of such unique solicitude? The Study Group 
dismisses the whole matter as a faint anomaly, a mere business 
obligation on the part of the Dominions “that does not 
detract seriously from equality of status.” 

Again, there is a reference to the Indian taxpayer being 
saddled with the cost of a large part of the British Army. 
Some critics, we are told, think that this imposes an undue 
burden on India. But nothing is said about how an arrange- 
ment apparently so unjustifiable ever comes to be made at all. 
The book does not visualise such questions in terms of the 
correlation of social forces actively and vitally involved, but 
rather in terms of financial and legal convention. And when 
the reader turns to Africa, he finds that labour migration, 
white settlement, the conflict between South African and 
British native policy—in a word, the living issues of our 
time—are quietly ignored. 

The book is offered as an objective survey. Actually it 
is written de haut en bas as a sketch of the Empire viewed 
from the pinnacles of Whitehall. It is a highly abstract 
Empire, and a very different one from the Empire seen from 
an Indian village or an African tribe. The sketch is, in fact, 
tigidly conventional, and therefore pervasively partisan— 
beautifully and completely the production of ruling-class 
minds who have never profited by intimate and equal 
conversation with the lower orders in any country, and least 
of all in countries where the lower orders have dark skins. 

Professor Hancock’s survey is, on the other hand, a real 
survey—that is to say, it honestly tries to give the facts. 
Often, indeed, the author seems to torture himself with his 
own honesty, forcing his mind to admit data and con- 
siderations which are distasteful to him, but less distasteful 
than not playing fair with himself and his audience. The 
result is an exhaustive, a brilliant, and, given its political 
assumptions, a masterly study. 
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The author’s method, when he has to test a hypothesis, 
is to confront it with the facts that seem to favour it least. 
He shares with imperialists of grosser texture an enthusiasm 
for “the unique experiment in human co-operation which 
is the British Empire.” He finds in its structure and 
organisation a satisfying intellectual subtlety, and he believes 
that the “Commonwealth ideal” is not merely British, or 
merely European, but human. He comes down, we may 
say, on the side of Magna Britannia. But he does all this 
after having put his ruind through a thorough investigation 
of, for example, the position of Indians in South Africa and 
in Kenya, where, as he himself insists in so many words, the 
Empire was nearly wrecked on the disputes between Indians 
and white settlers—two tiny communities both of which were 
alien to the country. 

Thus in a couple of sentences we learn more of imperial 
realities than the 300 pages of Zhe British Empire have told 
us. It may remain a mystery to some how Professor Hancock 
can conclude, in face of the evidence, that the Commonwealth 
ideal arises out of the Empire’s history, and has not been 
imposed upon it by the historian. It may surprise others 
that he can reconcile this faith with the admission, which he 
also makes, that the same stuff of Empire history provides the 
materials for an opposite interpretation. He recognises not 
only a gap but a conflict between the Commonwealth ideal 
and the actuality of Empire. He sees that even the ideal has 
but lately emerged, and he likens it to a death-bed repentance. 
He goes further and grants that his whole view may be 
attributable to his “‘ dangerous habit of lofty and optimistic 
speculation.” But he gives us the evidence, and acknow- 
ledges and warns us of his own bias. Such scrupulousness 
is worth ten times its weight of “objectivity” and 
“impartiality.” 

The present volume, which deals with inter-Empire 
relations mainly from the standpoint of constitutional history, 
is to have a successor treating particularly of the economic 
aspects of Empire in the post-War period. It will be eagerly 
awaited. We may find in it, the author suggests, that the 
statesmen who attend Imperial Conferences belong to the 
exploiting side of the Empire. LEONARD BARNES. 
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